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JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL.* 


The life of Lowell by Mr. Scudder 
completes our materials for a full ap- 
preciation of the man. A short but 
excellent notice by Mr. Lawrence Low- 
ell, and a collection of letters carefully 
edited by Professor Norton, were fol- 
lowed by an interesting account of 
“Lowell and his friends” by Dr. Hale. 
Mr. Scudder, writing with the help of 
Professor Norton, most intimate of 
Lowell’s friends for many years, has 
now given us “a formal biography,” as 
a complement to the letters. Besides 
publishing some new material, he has 
written a judicious narrative, cordially 
appreciative, and not marked by un- 
due partiality. Perhaps the value set 
upon Lowell’s serious poetry in his own 
country may justify some critical dis- 
cussions which strike an English reader 
as somewhat superfluous. From Pro- 
fessor Barrett Wendell’s “Literary His- 
tory,” indeed, which is brief, judicious, 
and well written, we perceive that the 
critic is abroad in Lowell’s own uni- 
versity; and his appreciation of Lowell, 
though friendly enough, certainly does 
not err on the side of blind devotion. 


*1. “James Russell Lowell: a biography.” 
By Horace Elisha Scudder. Two vols. Lon. 
don: Macmillan and Co., 1901. 

2. “James Russell Lowell.”” By M. A. Law- 
rence Lowell. (Proceedings of Massachusetts 


Historical Society, 1896.) 
3. “Letters of James Russell Lowell.’’ Editea 


Meanwhile Mr. Scudder’s biography is 
adequate, and brings out the character- 
istics which made, and will, it is to be 
hoped, continue to make Lowell attrac- 
tive, both as man and author, on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

That Lowell should have had warm 
friends in England as well as in Amer- 
ica is not surprising; certain personal 
qualities which he possessed in no com- 
mon degree—warmth of heart and ab- 
solute integrity of purpose—are, we 
may hope, held in equal honor in both 
countries. But there may be at first 
sight some difficulty in regard to the 
popularity of the author. No writings 
will ever be more thoroughly racy of 
the soil than the “Biglow Papers”; and 
yet it was precisely in the character of 
Hosea Biglow that Lowell first became 
known and is still most warmly ad- 
mired in England. His friend, Dr. 
Hale, seems to be a little puzzled or 
even scandalized by the phenomenon. 
“You can never tell,” he says, ““what 
they will like in England, or what they 
will not like. But this is clear, that, 
having little or no humor of their own, 
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they are curiously alive to humor in 
others.” We cannot quite accept, 
though we will not discuss this plaus- 
ible and complimentary theory. But 
how did it come to pass that we were 
not repelled by the strong Yankee fla- 
vor of this rare exotic? The case, we 
may say, is not without precedent. 
Lowell could not be more intensely pa- 
triotic or provincial than Scott or 
Burns. The Scottish stamp did not 
prevent these authors from achieving 
cosmopolitan fame, although it may be 
true that a Southron is incapable of 
entering fully into the spirit of Burns. 
Lowell may be considered as a particu- 
lar case of the general problem sug- 
gested by these famous instances: how 
does it happen that a man, writing in 
the dialect of a small province, and 
showing in every line the idiosyncrasies 
of its natives, can yet make himself 
intelligible to the outside world, and 
even give additional zest to his utter- 
ance by his quaint dialect? 

The answer may be suggested by con- 
sidering the history of the case. Lowell 
has himself described in several essays 
the peculiar social atmosphere in which 
his early days were passed. The French 
officers who accompanied Lafayette to 
America fancied, as he tells us, that 
they saw an Arcadia through their 
“Rousseau-tinted” spectacles. Their 
colonial allies might stand for unso- 
phisticated children of nature, or the 
embodiment of the republican virtues 
for which they were accustomed to find 
precedents in Plutarch. The American 
legend of the War of Independence— 
now sometimes sanctioned by English 
historians—accepts this view and 
places the heroes of Lexington and 
Bunker’s Hill on a moral pinnacle, 
looking down upon tyranny and cor- 
ruption as personified by George III. 
and Lord North. Whatever their vir- 


tues may have been, they were not out- 
wardly picturesque. They had inherited 
the prosaic gloom, if they had partly 
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lost the fanaticism, of their Puritan an- 
cestors. They might find cause for 
complacency in the absence of castles 
and cathedrals which typified the sur- 
vival of feudal barbarism in the old 
world, but their farms and school- 
houses, if more useful, were certainly 
not so pretty or suggestive of romance. 

There was, says Lowell, one poetic 
side to this existence otherwise so nar- 
row and unpoetic, namely, the side 
represented by Cooper’s ““Leatherstock- 
ing.” But the Leatherstocking of real 
life was vanishing as his haunts were 
being cleared. Daniel Boone, the most 
famous real representative of the class, 
had retreated before the advance of 
civilization, and died in 1820, the year 
after Lowell’s birth. Lowell, however, 
managed to find something of a drab- 
colored and homely Arcadia. His 
father, minister for forty years of the 
West Church in Boston, apparently re- 
sembled the country parson more 
closely than the stern old Puritan di- 
vines. Lowell compared him to Dr. 
Primrose. He was singularly gentle, 
refined, and affectionate, and in all 
ways as good a father as a man of let- 
ters could well select. He lived at Elm- 
wood, on the outskirts of Cambridge, 
the house in which his famous son was 
born and died. There, though within 
reach of his congregation, he could 
have the pure country air required by 
his health. Boston has engulfed the 
district as London has engulfed Chel- 
sea; but Lowell was brought up as a 
country boy. He studied the ways of 
birds ' and squirrels in the spirit of 
White of Selborne; and we are told 
that Darwin, long afterwards, declared 
that he ought to have been a naturalist. 
Then the father made little excursions 
through “leafy lanes” to exchange duty 
with his clerical brethren; and the boy, 
who was often his companion, became 
familiar with “pristine New England.” 
He enriched his vocabulary by listen- 
ing in his father’s hayfields “to the talk 
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of Job and Sam over their jug of black- 
strap, under the shadow of the elm-tree 
which still dapples the grass whence 
they have been gone so long.” 

After imbibing some Latin at a day- 
school, Lowell went, at the age of 
twelve, to Harvard, which is within a 
mile of his home. The University at 
that time was little more than a high- 
school, and Cambridge itself a sleepy 
country village of exclusively indige- 
nous population, where every man 
knew every one else, and the peculiari- 
ties of the queerer characters were 
marked by appropriate nicknames. A 
fair on the English pattern, with booths 
and show-giants, was held on Com- 
mencement-days, when the governor of 
the state appeared in epaulets and 
buckskin breeches. Amid these quiet 
and quasi-domestic surroundings, the 
University did not give a very appetiz- 
ing curriculum. After a course of the 
usual school-subjeets, the student was 
suddenly plunged, in his last year, into 
philosophy, theology, political economy, 
astronomy, anatomy, and “Story on the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
Lowell was still a boy in years, but 
from an early age he had shown liter- 
ary tastes. His first book was the 
“Faerie Queene,” which had been read 
to him by an elder sister. He now read 
old English authors in the college li- 
brary, took to writing verses, and was 
one of the editors of a college maga- 
zine. Like other young aspirants to 
literary fame, he read little for the reg- 
ular studies, and played boyish pranks 
instead of submitting to discipline. His 
fame among his fellows had led to his 
being chosen to write a “class-poem” at 
the end of his career, when the authori- 
ties thought it necessary to intervene. 
He was “rusticated,” that is, con- 
demned to spend six weeks at Concord 
reading Locke and Sir James Mackin- 
tosh under a tutor. The tutor was a 
worshipper of Locke, protesting only 
against that philosopher's doctrine that 
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a man has always some ideas in his 
head. “I,” said the tutor, “am often 
without any.” Naturally Lowell did 
not become a Lockite nor even an Em- 
ersonian, though he now met Emerson 
for the first time. In his “‘class-poem,” 
which he printed, though his rustica- 
tion prevented him from reciting it, he 
inserted an attack upon Emerson’s het- 
erodox tendencies. He had the manli- 
ness to send a copy to Emerson, with a 
letter of justification. Emerson, we 
may assume, did not feel himself to be 
much the worse for the “scathing” of 
the youthful satirist, who was soon to 
atone for his impertinence. 

The incident is only worth notice as 
showing that Lowell was not as yet 
touched by the message of the prophet, 
which had already stirred many of his 
contemporaries, His opinions were still 
those of his home circle, though he was 
already conscious of strong literary tal- 
ents. What precisely to do with them 
was not so clear. He had refused, ac- 
cording to the normal! practice of youth- 
ful genius, to run in the regular aca- 
demical grooves, and he now, still in 
accordance with precedent, declined to 
take up the ordinary professions. He 
did not feel a vocation for the ministry, 
and he found the study of law so un- 
congenial that he tried to get a place in 
a store. Then he overcame his disgust 
and entered a lawyer’s office in 1840. 
No clients came to him, and he gradu- 
ally turned more and more towards the 
unprofitable life of men of letters. His 
irresolution was partly due, it seems, 
to another characteristic cause. A poet 
ought to fall in love. A passion for a 
beautiful girl during the last part of 
his college course had, for some unex- 
plained reason, been unsuccessful, and 
for two years he was in a state of “al- 
most ungovernable” restlessness. He 
was then cured effectually by the best 
of all possible remedies—another and 
more fortunate love. Miss Maria White 
is described with enthusiasm by Low- 
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ell’s biographers: she was, it would 
seem, a typical New England girl. The 
daughter of a neighboring farmer of the 
“bluff, honest, country-squire”’ type, 
she was delicate and refined, exceed- 
ingly sensitive, a reader of poetry, and 
herself something of a poetess. The 
beauty of her eyes, resembling the 
“lone star’ shining upon a tempest- 
tossed sailor, is commemorated by 
Lowell in the beautiful poem “Irene,” 
which, if not equal in expression to 
Wordsworth’s lines upon “the perfect 
woman nobly planned,” is a charming 
variation upon the same theme. An 
early letter of Lowell’s describes her in 
a characteristic situation. She was 
dressed in snowy white, with a water- 
lily in her bosom, and presenting a ban- 
ner to the Watertown Washington Total 
Abstinence Society with a few words 
in clear, silvery tones. Lowell never 
saw any woman look so grand, and 
“could have hugged the great, brawny, 
honest-hearted farmer’ who was af- 
fected to tears by the vision. The story 
of the love which united the pair till 
the wife’s death is most touching, and 
attracts us to both. They were ideal 
lovers. The mention, however, of the 
Total Abstinence Society suggests one 
important influence upon Lowell’s ca- 
reer. He was now gradually withdraw- 
ing from the law and devoting himself 
to literature. He was singularly indif- 
ferent to the financial considerations; 
and the sums which he received, even 
after he had become famous, strike one 
as curiously small. The want of means, 
however, forced the young couple to 
wait for five years, and they did not 
marry till the end of 1844. They ac- 
cepted their poverty bravely; and from 
the first Miss White encouraged her 
lover’s ambition, and had a great in- 
fluence upon the direction of his tal- 
ents. Together they were members of 
a little informal club called “the Band,” 
which recalls the “Société du Prin- 
temps,” celebrated by Gibbon as illus- 


trating the idyllic state of manners in 
the Lausanne of his time. But the 
young people of Boston were thinking 
of other things than those which occu- 
pied the shepherds and shepherdesses 
of romance, or even the readers of the 
“Nouveile Héloise.” 

They desired, it seems, to meet a 
challenge implied by Buropean criti- 
cism. ‘Who reads an American book?” 
was a question put by Sydney Smith, 
to which Lowell often refers. The ob- 
vious reply was that unless you cared 
for Jonathan Edwards’s metaphysics 
or Franklin’s homely morality, there 
were no American books worth read- 
ing. An impression had now got about 
that the United States, which had given 
so many proofs of vitality of other 
kinds, ought to set up a national litera- 
ture. The vision, says Lowell, was ob- 
viously chimerical. ‘‘We were not yet 
in any true sense a nation; we wanted 
that literary and social atmosphere 
which is the breath of life to all artistic 
production.” It was, however, becom- 
ing apparent that if a “national litera- 
ture” could not be improvised, the 
cause was not simply intellectual steril- 
ity. When Lowell, in 1848, wrote his 
“Fable for Critics,” the list of authors 
who presented themselves to Apollo 
gives sufficient proof of both facts. 
There were many admirable writers, 
but for the most part, they were not 
specifically American. Washington Ir- 
ving, already a veteran, recalls Addison 
or Goldsmith in his delightful humor, 
mainly devoted to old-world topics. 
Bryant, a true poetic artist, was, as 
Lowell puts it, “a Cowper condensed,” 
and had “the advantage that Words- 
worth had written before him.” Whit- 
tier, the fiery Quaker, was writing bal- 
lads full of fervor and genuine local 
coloring, but not such as could give a 
great literary impulse. Three of Low- 
ell’s older friends were already winning 
fame. Hawthorne, his senior by fifteen 
years, was only beginning to give a 
































foretaste of the work, which, in his 
friend’s judgment showed him to pos- 
sess “the rarest creative imagination 
of the century.” Hawthorne was 
clearly a product, in part, of the old 
Puritanism from which, though he had 
abandoned its dogmas, he drew the 
material of his most powerful romance. 
But be had as yet published little, and 
his delicate and sensitive genius made 
him rather a spectator than a partaker 
of the normal national development. 
Longfellow, who became professor at 
Harvard during Lowell’s studentship, 
was already known, and in 1847 pub- 
lished his “rare, tender, virginlike, pas- 
toral ‘Evangeline.’ ” Longfellow’s 
poetry derives so much charm from the 
suavity and purity of the sentiment 
that, if we cannot deny the want of 
great original force, we may hold that 
he is a standing disproof of the maxim 
which would too rigidly forbid medioc- 
rity. But Longfellow was eminently a 
cultivated man of letters, who, though 
he could deal with native topics, was 
mainly inspired by a wide knowledge 
of foreign literatures. Holmes, not yet 
the “Autocrat,” had already published 
some of the brilliant poems which sug- 
gest consanguinity to Prior or Pope 
rather than to more modern models. All 
these, except Irving, were from New 
England. Poe, though born in Boston, 
was pursuing his erratic career else- 
where, and regarded the New England- 
ers as priggish pretenders. ‘“Three- 
fifths of him,” according to Lowell, 
were “genius,” and “two fifths sheer 
fudge.”’ Whatever the true proportion 
—and the genius was at least original 
and remarkable—his literary orbit was 
of the eccentric variety, and he was un- 
likely to stimulate his contemporaries 
except by cutting criticism. 

The American author, we may safely 
infer, was coming into existence; but 
he was still looking in the main to 
European models. The demand for “a 
national literature” rested, indeed, up- 
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on a very crude theory. First-rate 
genius does not show itself by contempt 


for its predecessors. It is, of course, 
not by contending against the prin- 
ciples embodied in the classical master- 
pieces that we can raise new Homers, 
but by applying them under new con- 
ditions. Whenever the Mississippi 
rivals the Avon, the new Shakespeare 
will be as much American as his pred- 
ecessor was English, but will also, 
like Shakespeare, give utterance in his 
own dialect to truth’ of universal in- 
terest. We do not need, said Lowell 
(in the preface to a new periodical 
called the “Pioneer’”), a “‘national,” but 
we do want a “natural” literature. We 
must cease, that is, to be merely imi- 
tative, but not make an idol of mere 
provinciality. The real need, misrep- 
resented by the popular demand, was 
for such an intellectual ferment in so- 
ciety as should give a genuine impulse 
to men of imaginative power, who 
would not fall into the sham originality 
which mistakes mere eccentricity for 
force, and seeks popularity by sheer 
vulgarity. Such an impulse came, or 
seemed to be coming, from Emerson. 
His “Phi Beta Kappa Oration,” delivy- 
ered at Cambridge on 3lst August, 
1837, was, says Lowell, “our Yankee 
version of a lecture by Abelard, our 
Harvard parallel to the last public ap- 
pearances of Schelling.” Lowell, in fact, 
very soon forgot his boyish dissent, and 
came to regard Emerson with a rever- 
ent affection, which he lost no oppor- 
tunity of expressing. What precisely 
was the message delivered by Emerson 
to his countrymen would be hard to 
say. He had not only no metaphysical 
system, such as Abelard or Schelling 
had proclaimed, but he considered all 
system to be absurd. He rather enjoyed 
self-contradiction than otherwise, and 
condemned the consistency dear to phi- 
losophers as a simple mistake. The old 
Calvinistic rigidity had been broken up 
by the Unitarianism of Channing; and 
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Theodore Parker went a step further 
in the same direction. But such advo- 
cates of intellectual liberty were them- 
selves dogmatists and believers in cer- 
tain @ priori principles. Emerson’s 
“spiritual Delaration of Independence” 
was a declaration of war against all 
fixed and tangible formulas. Though 
politically independent, says Lowell, 
Americans were “still socially and in- 
tellectually moored to English thought, 
till Emerson cut the cable and gave us 
a chance at the dangers and glories of 
blue water.” Somehow or other he 
opposed idealism to materialism; stimu- 
lated men to higher aims than the ac- 
cumulation of dollars; and “to him 
more than to al) other causes did the 
young martyrs of our civil war owe the 
sustaining strength of heroism that is 
so touching in every record of their 
lives. Whatever else he brought,” says 
his disciple, “the brought us life,”’ and 
“gave us ravishing glimpses of an ideal 
under the dry husk of our New Eng- 
land.” 

Such eulogies require to be tested be- 
fore they can be accepted for trust- 
worthy history; but they indicate suffi- 
ciently for our purpose the nature of 
the stimulus to Lowell himself. The 
effect of Emerson’s “transcendental- 
ism” upon people of quick intelligence 
and superficial education was often 
comic. Mystical philosophers, from 
Plotinus to Swedenborg, came into 
fashion, the cloudier the better; and 
nonsense enough was no doubt talked 
which might justify Dickens’s Mrs, 
Hominy. Then everybody had a 
“mission” to attend to everybody else’s 
business. “Covenanters,” socialists, 
total abstainers, and devotees of every 
kind of fad had a good time. When 
Nature desires to get rid of out-door 
relief, says Carlyle somewhere, she 
creates a man to whom the abolition of 
out-door relief seems to be the one 
thing necessary for salvation. The prin- 
ciple was being illustrated in Boston, 
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and, among other things, by Miss 
White’s appearance at the Watertown 
meeting. Lowell was not to become a 
prophet of total abstinence, but, with 
his wife’s sympathy to strengthen him, 
he was looking out for some worthy 
object upon which to bestow his ener- 
gies. Like other people, he had to dis- 
cover his true powers by a series of not 
always successful experiments. He 
had, in the first place, the sturdy moral- 
ity of his Puritan ancestry, though he 
had cast off the “dry husk”; to appeal 
to him strongly, the question must be 
one of plain right or wrong. Then, com- 
bined with an exuberant boyishness 
which generated at times an excessive 
enjoyment of pure nonsense and even 
outrageous punning, he had a very 
strong infusion of the humorous sagac- 
ity whick marks the genuine Yankee. 
This soon opened his eyes to the ab- 
surdity of the didactic pedantry against 
which Emersonians were revolting. 
Blended with these qualities was the 
purely literary enthusiasm which had 
prompted him to revolt against the aca- 
demical course. 

Lowell’s mission—for he, like other 
people, had a mission—naturally ap- 
peared to be poetical. He would aspire, 
as he writes soon after his marriage, 
to “pour out one glorious song that 
should be the gospel of reform.” But 
then, as he puts it, half of him was 
“clear mystic and enthusiast,” the 
other half was “humorist.” The hu- 
morist, as he remarks of Fielding, is 
rather apt to make fun of the enthusi- 
ast. Lowell was a seer of “visions” 
from childhood, and gives a curious 
account in one letter of a kind of rap- 
ture in which he spoke “like a prophet,” 
and seemed to have “the clue toa 
whole system of spiritual philosophy.” 
His humor effectually crushed any ten- 
dency to spiritualism or to a permanent 
confusion of visions with realities. The 
mysticism, too, must be taken in the 
gesthetic as well as the ethical sense. 
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The poet to whom he was most at- 
tracted in young days was Keats, 
whom he imitated in the early “Legend 
of Brittany.” That clearly implies, 
what is also suggested by his early de- 
light in Spenser and the old dramatists, 
a love of the purely poetical element, 
which has no direct bearing upon any 
“mission.” The two purposes occasion- 
ally came into collision. Lowell, more- 
over, had already a strong dash of the 
critic; and in his later writings often 
insists upon the objection to downright 
didacticism. Critical canons, sound or 
otherwise, are dangerous furniture for 
a poet’s brains. Lowell felt, as critic 
and humorist, that Wordsworth could 
become, at times, a terrible bore. Yet 
he might possibly have done better had 
he frankly followed Wordsworth into 
the pulpit, instead of constantly re- 
minding himself that he ought to be 
more of a Keats. 

One of his most admired poems is the 
“Prometheus,” which, as Mr. Scudder 
remarks, is much influenced by Keats’s 
“Hyperion.” Lowell himself, writing 
of it when first published, says that 
Prometheus was “the first reformer 
and locofoco of the Greek mythology,” 
and that his poem is “overrunning with 
true radicalism and _  antislavery.” 
Speaking more seriously, he says that 
he is “the first poet who has endeav- 
ored to express the American idea.” 
Prometheus is the mouthpiece of the 
great principle which underlay the Dec- 
laration of Independence. We may ad- 
mit that Prometheus, in Lowell’s poem, 
keeps at a sufficient distance from Jef- 
ferson, and says nothing incompatible 
with his position as a highly abstract 
symbol on the top of the Caucasus. His 
sentiments are much in the same vein 
as those already reported by Aischylus; 
and he is free, as Mr. Scudder says, 
from the error of being too didactic. So 
far, he is unobjectionable; but the ques- 
tion whether Lowell had that disinter- 
ested appreciation of the Greek mythol- 
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ogy, or, still more, that fineness of po- 
etic workmanship which would enable 
him to breathe the thin air of the myth- 
ical Caucasus, would be more difficult 
to answer. “Prometheus” hardly con- 
vinces English readers that Lowell had 
the rare genius necessary to give real 
distinction to a treatment of classical 
themes. But this may be British preju- 
dice. 

He was meanwhile being absorbed in 
interests nearer home. The abolition- 
ists were growing in* influence, and 
naturally attracted Lowell. Here was 
a plain question of right and wrong, 
thoroughly congenial to a_ poetical 
prophet. Characteristically, however, 
he could not quite shut his eyes to the 
foibles displayed by fanatics, even in 
the best of causes. The abolitionist of 
the Garrison type attacked the slave- 
owner in the spirit of an old Hebrew 
smiting the idolater hip and thigh. 
Rather than make any concessions, he 
would break up the Union, which could 
only, as it then seemed, be preserved 
by concessions to the Slave-states. 
Lowell reminded a_ thorough-going 
friend that even a_ slave-holder had, 
like Shylock, the ordinary complement 
of senses; and thought that the “He- 
brew prophets had narrowed all the 
prophets since.” He was too good an 
American to sacrifice the Union even 
to abolition, however he might con- 
demn some of the concession de- 
manded. He contributed to the abo- 
litionist organ, and had some scruples 
in taking, even in so good a cause, a 
very small payment, which did not 
compensate him for giving up other 
work. A certain tension, however, re- 
mained between him and his allies; and 
they seem scarcely to have recognized 
the singular value of the blow which 
he struck in their cause. He was a 
good abolitionist, but could not be ab- 
sorbed in one movement. 

In the years 1847 and 1848 Lowell 
gave remarkable proofs of his versatile 
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powers. Happily married, and exhil- 
arated by the movements around him, 
he produced three works. One was the 
“Vision of Sir Launfal,” his most popu- 
lar, if not his best achievement. It is 
his most successful attempt to combine 
an ethical purpose with poetical form. 
He keeps the dangerous allegory in 
subjection, and the moral is simple and 
harmless enough—the superiority to 
romantic enterprise of a discharge of 
the humbler charities at hand. Per- 
haps the most successful part of the 
poem is the outburst of delight in 
June, 

As became a Massachusetts man, 
Lowell seems to have been specially 
sensitive to the glories of spring and 
summer, following the severity of a New 
England winter, and is at his best 
when uttering an exuberant passion for 
the sublimity of reviving nature. Al- 
most contemporary was the “Fable for 
Critics.” It is a rollicking series of 
verses, condescending to some rather 
small punning, and following the prece- 
dents set by Suckling and later by 
Leigh Hunt. The wit, however, is 
abundant; and it is not more remark- 
able than the singular sagacity and 
impartiality of the portraiture. Lowell 
was afterwards to show his critical ca- 
pacity in a more convenient form, but 
he never showed his insight more dis- 
tinctly than in this brilliant series of 
portraits. The description of Emerson, 
for example, and the comparison of the 
Yankee with the Scottish prophet, 
Carlyle, puts into a few couplets one of 
the most forcible bits of characteriza- 
tion of the two men ever written. The 
criticisms of less eminent authors show 
an equally keen perception of their ger- 
uine merits. If only a few of the super- 
fluous digressions had been suppressed 
and a little more polish bestowed upon 
the chief passages, the “Fable” might 
have been a gallery of literary portraits 
not approached by any similar perform- 
ance. Meanwhile, however, both “Sir 
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Launfal” and the “Fable” were being 
eclipsed by the “Biglow Papers.” 

The first of these was a squib pub 
lished in 1846. Its success made the 
author think that he had “struck the 
old hulk of the public between wind 
and water.” For some reason he did 
not follow up the blow for a year; but, 
when the “Biglow Papers” were col- 
lected in 1848, Lowell had made his 
mark effectually. Even John Bull, ig- 
norant of the topics discussed, and 
“having little or no humor of his own,” 
recognized their merits; and some of 
the sayings of John P. Robinson and 
and Birdofredum Sawin became house- 
hold words. The poems made Oliver 
Wendell Holmes “wriggle all over,” as 
he characteristically put it, and stirred 
Tom Hughes to an ecstatic admiration 
which, uttered in an introduction to an 
English edition in 1859, made the au- 
thor blush almost uncomfortably. It 
would be difficult to find a parallel case 
in the literature of political squibs, 
where immediate success has been 
sanctioned by permanent approval. 
Perhaps the poetry of the “Anti-Ja- 
cobin” gives the most obvious prece- 
dent. Without making comparisons, 
however, the success was due to the 
felicity with which Lowell had com- 
bined the various elements of his pow- 
ers. He hoped, as he tells Hughes, that 
the acceptance of the book by English 
readers proved that in spite of its in- 
tense “provincialism” it had a “gen- 
eral truth to human nature.” Lowell, 
in fact, was speaking his native dialect, 
which was the appropriate vehicle for 
the characteristic sentiment of his race. 
He was the genuine “Arcadian” of 
New England without the gloss added 
by the Rousseau spectacles. The demo- 
cratic creed of that personage was of 
home growth, not a deduction from the 
abstract theories of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It expressed the instincts which 
had grown up among a community of 
sturdy independent farmers who, in 
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emigrating, had left behind them the 
aristocratic elements of the old society. 
They owed their success, as Lowell ob- 
serves, as much to their business-like 
qualities as to their enthusiasm. As 
men of business they looked askance at 
high-flown rhetoric; but they also 
put a business-like doggedness into 
their religious convictions. If Puritan- 
ism generated hypocritical Pharisa- 
ism in the meaner natures, it also 
meant that the religious ideas really 
congenial were taken in a serious mat- 
ter-of-fact spirit, and applied with un- 
flinching thoroughness. The Puritan, 
we know, feared God and kept his 
powder dry. Genuine zeal, when allied 
to thorough business habits, makes a 
very effective form of fanaticism. The 
“transcendental” impulse, when it 
stirred such people, produced survivals 
of the old Puritan like John Brown. In 
Lowell, the transcendentalist and the 
Puritan were combined. The Puritanic 
fervor has to show itself under the 
mask of severe self-restraint, and be- 
comes humorous because it must ex- 
press itself in terms of downright com- 
mon-sense. It deals in pithy, homely 
phrases which are yet glowing with 
passion. That was why Lowell loved 
the “unhigh-schooled” talk of the old 
farmers. 


For puttin’ in a downright lick 
*’Twixt Humbug’s eyes, ther’s few 
can metch it, 
An’ then it helves my thoughts ez slick 
Ez stret-grained hickory doos a 
hetchet. 


Lowell’s youthful buoyancy at this 
time, and the superabundant wit which 
had run riot in the “Fable for Critics,” 
made him an adequate incarnation of 
the old spirit, with an additional ele- 
ment of vivacity due to his personal 
qualities. No satires ever went 
straighter to the mark than the attacks 
upon the contemporary politicians of 
the “Birdofredum Sawin” variety; and, 
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here and there, he could introduce ap- 
peals to moral and patriotic sentiment, 
the more effective for their setting. 
Lowell’s poetic ambition remained, 
though for a time he did little. Great 
calamities were to befall him. The 
deaths of three out of four children 
were followed by the loss of his wife 
in 1853. There are sufficient indications 
in his letters both of the tenderness 
and the courage called forth by his 
troubles. He was living at the old house 
at Elmwood, where his father still sur- 
vived. He became professor at Har- 
vard, succeeding Longfellow in 1855; 
and in 1857 he made a second marriage, 
as harmonious as the first. His life, 
however, became one of great seclu- 
sion. He lectured with success, and, 
though a dislike to routine seems to 
have made him rather discursive and 
capricious in his choice of topics, he 
attracted the more intelligent students. 
He also edited the “Atlantic,” and not 
only welcomed promising writers most 
cordially, but did not shrink from the 
drudgery of reading the less interesting 
matter which now and then, in Amer- 
ica at least, calls for the attention of 
editors. At the time, however, and for 
long afterwards, Lowell’s life was that 
of a student with the appetite, though 
not the dulness, of the Dryasdust. He 
mentions reading for twelve hours a 
day; and only a few friends penetrated 
to the library, which suggested the ap- 
propriate titles for his later essays, 
“Among my Books” and “My Study 
Windows.” Aided by the consumption 
of tobacco, he read both widely and 
keenly. He was a fair, though not a 
fully trained classical scholar. A year 
spent in Germany, upon his appoint- 
ment to the professorship, had given 
him considerable knowledge of the 
modern literature of the country. He 
had already a minute acquaintance 
with old English authors. In early days 
he speaks of having collected over a 
thousand passages from Massinger 
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with a view to some criticisms, and his 
enthusiasm for the Elizabethans ex- 
tended upwards and downwards; he 
became as much at home with Chaucer 
as with Emerson and Hawthorne. An 
essay upon Dante was the fruit of 
Italian studies extending over twenty 
years; and his love of Cervantes had 
made him, when he went to Spain, 
more familiar than the natives with its 
literature. One of the highest authori- 
ties upon early French literature met 
him, as we happen to know, in Paris, 
and found that Lowell could converse 
with him as an equal in point of infor- 
mation. He had read_ everything 
that had been printed in that depart- 
ment. 

He turned his reading to account in 
essays of which we can only regret that 
there are not more. Edward Fitzgerald, 
in the letters recently published, speaks 
of them warmly, and thinks him cem- 
parable to Sainte Beuve. Lowell’s pe- 
culiar merits rather recall the charac- 
teristics of fitzgerald himself—the 
freshness and independence of judg- 
ment, which is natural to a genuine 
humorist. Sainte Beuve has the extraor- 
dinary merit of persuading us that he 
has achieved the ideal aim of criticism. 
His estimates are at once so apprecia- 
tive and so impartial that we are in- 
clined to take them as definitive, and 
need make no allowance for personal 
prepossessions. Lowell has not that 
width and serenity. He shows us him- 
self and his pet likings and antipathies, 
He was never, for example, quite able 
to do justice to the school of Pope, be- 
cause he had imbibed in youth the 
spirit of the Wordsworthian revolt 
againstthe poor eighteenth century. But 
so long as a man’s prejudices are thor- 
oughly frank and genuine, and the prod- 
uct of really strong, if partially mis- 
guided instinct, they are themselves in- 
structive and interesting. It was Low- 
ell’s merit that, though he had read 
with the patience of an antiquary, be 
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never lost the enthusiasm generated in 
a first acquaintance. Chaucer and 
Spenser and Shakespeare had become 
personal friends; and a minute study 
of small details had never blunted the 
keenness of his interest. In writing of 
such men he could not avoid repeating 
much that had been said, but he is al- 
Ways as much interested as if he was 
a first discoverer of a neglected genius. 
The sincerity of his enjoyment is mani- 
fest even when it has to struggle 
against prejudices. No critic has spoken 
better of Dryden’s power, though Dry- 
den’s poetry was not of the kind con- 
genial to him; and his essay upon Car- 
lyle, though he had been repelled by 
the prophet’s later developments, shows 
abundant appreciation of the humor 
and amazing graphic force of even the 
“Frederick.” 

Perhaps Lowell was weakest in the 
criticism which sets forth a writer's 
relation to the mental and social devel- 
opment of his time. He attributes too 
much to the individual. Critics who 
aspire to be philosophical can add the 
necessary corrections. Meanwhile, it 
is pleasant to converse with one who 
is the enthusiastic, though posthumous 
friend of a great writer, and loves him 
so heartily as to make the general spirit 
and the smallest turns of language mu- 
tually illustrative. Lowell’s humor is 
too closely allied to common-sense to 
allow him te become extravagant, 
though he may be now and then a little 
fanciful. The spirit of the criticisms 
is shown still more delightfully perhaps 
in the essays on his “Garden Acquain- 
tance” and “Winter,” where the lover 
of books blends with the lover of birds 
and of scenery, and he is comparing 
tastes with White of Selborne and 
Cowper and Wordsworth, and reviving 
the old associations with country sights 
and sounds. In New England, whatever 
its faults, there is plenty of snow; and, 
after reading Lowell’s essay, we feel 
as if no one had ever before done jus- 
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tice to the peculiar charm which it can 
add to a landscape. 

Meanwhile, Lowell’s quiet seclusion 
did not prevent him from being deeply 
interested in the political situation of 
the time. He contributed essays to the 
“Atlantic” and to the “North American 
Review”’—of which he became editor in 
1864—which have been collected in his 
works, They cannot have the same in- 
terest for the English as for the Ameri- 
can reader. Lowell did not profess to 
be a political philosopher like Tocque- 
ville or the authors of the “Federalist.” 
He wrote as one “outside politics,” in 
the American phrase; and occasional 
excursions into the region of literary 
allusion show that he was scarcely ad- 
dressing a popular audience. The ar- 
ticles are in the main a grave and dig- 
nified assertion of the great moral 
principle which he took to be involved 
in the struggle with the slave-holding 
States. The Union sentiment was now 
the support instead of the impediment 
of abolitionism; and Lowell could 
throw his whole heart into the cause. 
The main literary result was the second 
series of “Biglow Papers” and the 
“Commemoration Ode.” In some re- 
spects Lowell hardly overcame the 
proverbial difficulty of repeating a suc- 
cessful hit. Hosea Biglow has become 
rather diffuse. The attacks upon the 
policy of England may be justifiable, 
and are at least perfectly intelligible, 
from Lowell’s point of view; but they 
lead to argumentation in verse which, 
though witty and vigorous enough, has 
not the sharp, pithy emphasis of the old 
downright blows. On the other hand, 
the papers incidentally contain some of 
his best poetry. “Sunthin’ in the Pas- 
toral Line,” begins with a picture of a 
New England spring. The “Yankee 
Idyll,” in which the case of Mason and 
Slidell is argued, starts with a winter’s 
night ramble; and the singularly pa- 
thetic lament over the nephews who 
had fallen in the war is set in a similar 
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framework. If Lowell could not laugh 
so heartily as of oid, or dash off such 
a charming poem as “The Courtin,” 
improvised for the first collection, he 
could give forcible expression to the 
mood in which, while the “snowflakes 
whispered on the pane” and gave a 
charm to the blazing logs, his thoughts 
were absorbed by Grant and Sherman, 
and longings for a victorious peace. 
His permanent sentiment is given in 
the most impressive passage which he 
ever wrote:— 


O strange New World thet yit wast 
never young, 

Whose youth from thee by gripin’ need 
was wrung, 

Brown foundlin’ o’ the woods, whose 
baby-bed 

Was prowled roun’ by the Injun’s 
cracklin’ tread, 

An’ who grew’st strong thru shifts an’ 
wants an’ pains, 

Nussed by stern men with empires in 
their brains, 

Who saw in vision their young Ishmel 
strain 

With each hard hand a vassal ocean’s 
mane, 

Thou, skilled by Freedom an’ by gret 
events 

To pitch new states as Old-World men 
pitch tents, 

Thou taught by Fate to know Jeho- 
vah’s plan, 

That man’s devices can’t unmake a 
man, 

An’ whose free latch-string never was 
drawed in 

Against the poorest child of Adam's 
kin— 

The grave’s not dug where traitor 
hands shall lay 

In fearful haste thy murdered corse 
away! 


{ 
This is the substance of the sentiment 
expounded in the famous “Commemor- 


ation Ode.” The ode has been judged 
severely by critics who take the purely 
poetical standard. It is an instance of 
the old-fashioned “Pindaric ode,” intro- 
duced into English by Cowley: and, 
besides being “formless,” has (they 
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complain) passages of slovenly or 
“cacophonous” versification. Lowell 
defended himself for the plan by say- 
ing that he deliberately adopted it as 
best suited for recitation, after a good 
deal of painful experience as a listener 
to the similar performances popular in 
America. It was written, with the ex- 
ception of the fine passage upon Lin- 
coln, in two days of strong excitement. 
His apology indicates the true criterion. 
It is on the border-line between poetry 
and rhetoric; and the critic who reads 
it in his study, as poetry is generally 
read now, may find that it falls at 
times below the higher level of poetic 
inspiration towards that which is ap- 
propriate to a public meeting. And yet 
a poem which has been accepted by a 
nation as the worthy utterance of its 
patriotic feelings has better credentials 
than any that can be given by the liter- 
ary authority. We must humbly con- 
fess, at any rate, to be unable to read 
it without admitting its singular power, 
to whatever particular class of litera- 
ture it may be assignable. The loftier 
passages, such as that in which he 
speaks of the martyrs to the cause, 
seem to us to be genuine poetry, and 
of a very high order. Anyhow, it has 
the fervor and glow of deep feeling 
which makes technical objections ap- 
pear irrelevant and unworthy. 

The intense patriotic feeling which 
animated the ode was destined to a 
serious shock. In a letter written a 
few years later, Lowell says that “love 
of country is” in his “very blood and 
bones.” “If I am-not an American, 
who ever was?’ He was defending 
himself for some lines called “The 
World’s Fair,” in which he had spo- 
ken indignantly of certain familiar 
abuses. 

He suggested that Americans should 
exhibit, as specimens of their own in- 
vention, their civil service, their State 
legislatures and “Rings,” with high 
officials sharing the plunder. Revela- 
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tions of corrupt practices had startled 
him during Grant’s second administra- 
tion, and he had been taunted with the 
failure of democracy during a visit to 
Europe. In early days he had attributed 
such symptoms, not to democracy, but 
to that subservience to the slave-own- 
ing interest which had weakened the 
moral sense of American statesmen. 
That evil abolished, the true American 
was to reveal himself, and be independ- 
ent in spirit as in politics. 

We need not here discuss the true 
significance of the case. To Lowell it 
seemed due, partly at least, to the sub- 
mergence of the New Englander by the 
importation of foreign pauperism. His 
early impressions, he says, had been 
received in a community “the most 
virtuous, he believed, that ever ex- 
isted.”” His democratic instinct was a 
natural outcome of the old Puritanism 
and the social conditions. jefferson, as 
he incidentally remarks, had superim- 
posed upon this native product the ab- 
stract doctrines of the Declaration of 
Independence. The New Englander, 
like his English ancestors, was a prac- 
tical man, holding to precedent and 
tradition, and objecting to being taxed, 
on the obvious ground that he liked to 
know what was to be done with his 
money. The homespun democrat ac- 
cepted for the time the doctrine of the 
“rights of man,” as it led to the same 
conclusion for the moment; and Lowell 
could speak of the Declaration (Ben- 
tham’s “hodge-podge of absurdities’’) as 
proposing “for the first time to embody 
Christianity in human laws.” Yet his 
inborn Yankee shrewdness led him to 
condemn @ priori theories, and to admit 
that even democracy was an experi- 
ment to be judged by its results. He 
had a strong conservative sentiment, 
and the contempt of a humorist for the 
fine phrases which flattered the meaner 
self-complacency of his countrymen. 
To himself, indeed, he always remained 
a convinced democrat. In the address 
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which he delivered at Birmingham in 
1884, he showed admirable tact in dis- 
cussing the point under the eyes of 
Englishmen on one side, and Ameri- 
cans, rather suspicious of his patriot- 
ism, on the other. He spoke, however, 
with obvious sincerity. He was too 
buoyant in temperament to be a pessi- 
mist, and, while admitting certain 
weaknesses of the American system, 
held that the sound common-sense of 
his countrymen would enable them to 
“worry through” in good time. The 
American constitution would endure, 
as he told Guizot, so long as “the ideas 
of its founders remained dominant.” 
The “ideas,” he added, included the 
“traditions of their race in government 
and morals’; and the traditions, no 
doubt, were pretty fully represented by 
Parson Willow and Hosea Biglow. 
Lowell’s denunciation of scandals 
and his interest in civil service reform 
led incidentally to his being appointed 
a presidential elector, and to his re- 
ceiving the mission to Spain and after- 
wards to this country. The United 
Stateshave done usthe honorof sending 
us representatives qualified by literary 
as well as by political eminence; and 
Lowell was certainly among the most 
acceptable. Enough is given in the 
“Life” to show that the position had 
its difficulties. Gentlemen who claimed 
to be both Irish patriots and American 
citizens gave him a good deal of 
trouble; and when he could not take 
their view of the question, he was ac- 
cused of “sickening sycophancy” to a 
wily aristocracy. To the English min- 
istry, at least, he did not appear to err 
in the sycophantic direction. His 
American susceptibilities were easily 
aroused; and in society he was ready 
to take up the cudgels for America 
even upon questions where he was sen- 
sible of a weak side in his case. Low- 
ell, in fact, was often irritated by what 
he called “a certain condescension in 
foreigners.” The amusing essay with 
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that title and certain other passages 
even in his serious poetry show the 
feeling rather too strongly for English 
tastes. We may forgive him on the 
ground that it was partly due to his 
affection for the old race. In his youth 
he had told his countrymen that they 
had “a mental and physical stoop of 
their shoulders.” They accepted a posi- 
tion of inferiority. But, when they had 
fairly claimed equality, it was the more 
annoying that Englishmen should still 
take them to be in the old provincial 
position. He wished for a friendly feel- 
ing founded on mutual respect; and 
few men have done more to cultivate 
the desired sentiment. An admirable 
public speaker and a charming conver- 
sationalist, he was a living proof that 
the descendants of the old Puritans 
could preserve their homely sagacity 
and yet take the highest social and lit- 
erary polish. He was not less the Hosea 
Biglow that he could be thoroughly at 
home in the most cultivated European 
Circles. Franklin had shown the 
charms of republican simplicity to the 
courtiers of Louis XVI; and Lowell 
played a somewhat similar part among 
modern Englishmen. His strong per- 
sonal affections and his hearty appre- 
ciation of many charms of the old home 
almost naturalized him in spirit, though 
he was not sufficiently naturalized in 
law to be admitted to the Rectorship of 
St. Andrew's. 

Lowell’s personal career was sad- 
dened during these years by the illness 
of his wife, which led to her death just 
before his mission ended in 1885. He 
returned to America, where his daugh- 
ter and grandchildren were still living, 
and whither he was called by other ties 
stronger than those which drew him to 
England. He came in succeeding sum- 
mers to visit favorite English scenes, 
especially Whitby, and to keep up the 
warm friendships which he had 
formed. A fatal illness began to show 
itself in the spring of 1890, and after 
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much suffering, borne with undaunted 
cheerfulness, and solaced by his old 
literary enthusiasms, he died on 12th 
August, 1891, The strongest impression 
made by reading the letters will per- 
haps be due to the personal character- 
istics—to the admirable _ simplicity, 
warmth of heart, and courageous buoy- 
ancy of a wholesome and vigorous na- 
ture. Lowell had, as became a humor- 
ist, quaint crotchets, such as a passion 
for discovering that every remarkable 
person bad an infusion of Jewish blood 
in his veins, That theory, and his skill 
in showing that every so-called “Ameri- 
canism” was sanctioned by early Eng- 
lish authorities, afforded him opportun- 
ities for exerting all his knowledge and 
ingenuity. Such little oddities only gave 
zest to his talk and occasional play to 
a certain amusing pugnacity. Nobody 
could have been a warmer or more 
steadfast friend, or have borne the sor- 
rows of life more simply and gallantly. 

Of Lowell’s services to letters thus 
much may be said. He did not achieve 
one of those masterpieces which be- 
come permanent monuments of a na- 
tional literature. He did not rival Emer- 
son as the revealer of a new philosophi- 
cal aspect to his countrymen. But he 
did something towards solving the 
problem from which he _ started—to 
show how his countrymen might cease 
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to be “provincial” in the narrower 
sense, and yet retain the qualities 
which had been associated with the old 
provincial peculiarities. In the vast 
evolution of a new society which has 
taken place in America since Lowell’s 
birth, the New England element has 
become relatively less important by the 
introduction of so many races which do 
not share its traditions. Still it has 
had an immense influence upon the 
whole mass, and must always be 
reckoned as one of its main constitu- 
ents. What Lowell more or less did 
in all his activities, was to extricate 
the finer creed of his forefathers from 
its coarser and more obsolete surround- 
ings, and to apply the sturdy sagacity 
and strong moral sense, the shrewd 
humor and deep, if limited, feeling of 
the old Puritan to the problems of his 
day. These qualities, he held, would 
enable them to guide the inevitable 
democratic tendencies into the paths 
of downright honesty and sound com- 
mon-sense, and encounter the dangers 
of political and social materialism that 
threaten the faith in plain living and 
high thinking. We must hope that his 
trust in the substantial soundness of 
his people will be justified. At any 
rate he did his best in his time to sup- 
port the cause of upright and elevated 
aspiration. 
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The writer of these lines has seen a 
few things here and there—the rose- 
white dawn awakening over Venice— 
the blue-black waves of the Euxine 
thundering along to the neck of the 
Bosphorus—the red sunsets of Egypt— 
the glamour of the moonlight irradiat- 
ing the domes and minarets of Stam- 


boul—but never, never, never, has he 
seen anything so beautiful and wonder- 
ful as a neglected little bit of coppice 
lying just outside an insignificant Scotch 
village. For he was town born and town 
bred; and when, as a small boy, he was 
suddenly projected into the country, 
and left to roam about pretty much at 























his own will, the world seemed crowd- 
ed with mysteries and surprises and be- 
wilderments. 

For example, in a town a rabbit is a 
commonplace object, hung up in front 
of a poulterer’s shop: it is an entirely 
different thing when a brown living 
creiture—looking for one thrilling mo- 
ment about as big as thirty thousand 
elephants—springs suddenly from be- 
neath your feet and bolts for its bur- 
row: then the heart jumps and the 
whole frame trembles. But the great 
feature of this wood, or coppice, in the 
spring-time, was the extraordinary 
translucent shimmering greenness of 
the foliage—the beeches being our es- 
pecial favorites, because we could climb 
up the smooth stems, and go out and 
still further out on one of the branches 
until the slightest motion produced an 
up-and-down swaying very much like 
what is experienced in the bow of a 
sailing-boat facing a heavy sea—which 
some people enjoy, and which some 
other people do riot seem quite so much 
to enjoy. And of course we ate the 
young beech-leaves, and declared to 
each other that they were good; just 
as we professed to like the young tips 
of the hawthorn hedges—and that is 
about the bitterest food ever chewed 
by boy or donkey. 

However, to come back to the wilder- 
ness of greenwood and sunlight, it was 
here I first discovered a bird’s nest—to 
my own intense amazement: in fact I 
was so alarmed by the sudden scurry- 
ing away of the mother bird that 1 
stood stock still, thus enabling an older 
lad (who knew the laws of the game) to 
rush forward and touch the nest with 
his finger, and call out “First pick!”— 
which means that the discoverer claims 
his first choice of the younglings. 

This was not quite playing fair, for I 
had found the nest, and directed his at- 
tention to it, but it was nothing like 
what followed a few days afterwards. 
For I had been invited to the wedding 
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of a farmer who lived two or three 
miles further south; and as the festivi- 
ties were of an all-night character, they 
had small attraction for me, so I went 
to bed early, and got up early, roaming 


about as usual. What was my delight 
to find that the ploughman, who was 
the great vocalist of this country-side, 
had never gone to bed at all, but was 
now at his work, while he regaled him- 
self with snatches of song, sung in a 
high and clear tenor voice. 

And now it was the charms of Annie 
Laurie that he chanted, and again it 
was the sorrows and sad fate of Prince 
Charlie, and yet again it was the syl- 
van beauties of Craigieburn Wood; but 
generally, (if memory serves) he came 
back to an Irish song which perhaps is 
still known as “The Rose of Tralee.” 
The theme is familiar. The young 
man, while taking good care to par- 
ticularize the outward and physical at- 
tractions of the young lady whom he 
celebrates, hastens to assert that it was 
not these that drew him towards her. 


Oh, no, ’twas the truth in her eye ever 
beaming 

That made me love Mary, the “Rose of 
Tralee.” 


The accuracy of this quotation is not 
guaranteed. And following the clear 
tones of his tenor voice, I might have 
been entranced away into the wild- 
wood, like the Monk Felix of The 
Golden Legend, only that the plough- 
share had to be turned at the end of 
the field; and just at the same moment 
there was a terrific tumult, as of the 
bursting of a bombshell, immediately 
behind my head. I wheeled round. I 
saw, not only the departing blackbird, 
but also her nest in the hedge; and 
when, with some apprehensive nerv- 
ousness, I went to explore, behold 
there were four young “blackies” gaz- 
ing at me from out of the almost hid- 
den sanctuary among the leaves. 

It was the last I ever saw of them. 
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Like a fool I went and communicated 
my great secret to a farm-youth, and I 
even had the indiscretion to bring him 
along to the precise spot and show 
him the nest. Something must have 
told me that this was an unwise pro- 
ceeding; because subsequently, during 
the day, I sought him out and ex- 
plained to him that for myself I did 
not want the young blackbirds, but 
that I was anxious they should be left 
alone. I also gave him a penny on his 
solemn promise not to reveal the where- 
abouts of the nest, 

He was a scoundrel of the deepest dye. 
When I went along in the afternoon— 
cautiously and at a distance—to see if 
the young brood were secure under the 
ministrations of their mother, I found 
that all of them had been taken and 
the nest ruthlessly destroyed. From 
that moment my faith in human nature 
departed; and I have never spoken to 
a farm-lad since. 

All the same, it was about this time 
I somehow became possessed of a bird 
of my own—a strange-looking fowl, that 
not one of the youths of the village 
could identify as belonging to any 
known species. He was a big, gaunt, 
half-fledged creature, with staring eyes, 
and a portentous yellow bill, and his 
sole notion in life seemed to be to keep 
that yellow bill open until it was 
stuffed full of “drummock,” which is a 
decoction of oat-meal and water. 

He was a most disappointing play- 
mate. He never even tried to sing. 
There was no responsive recognition in 
the goggle eyes; there was nothing but 
the eternally gaping beak, asking to be 
fed from morning till night. His des- 
tiny overtook him. Drummoc€ was his 
ruin—or rather overeating. He must 
have died of gout. In the end the un- 


classified beast passed away; and there 
were not many tears shed over his loss; 
for we could only associate him with 
unlimited drummock. 

Far different was it with the bright, 
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alert little sparrow that my sister 
taught to eat out of her hand and fol- 
low her about; he was an object of gen- 
eral interest and admiration. More 
than once a stranger has stopped to 
watch the spry little Jackie trotting 
after his mistress as she went along the 
road, has courteously raised his hat 
and inquired whether so intelligent a 
small creature was to be bought. But 
Jackie was not to be bought, Jackie 
was not a purchasable commodity. 

Besides, how was Jackie's affection 
to be transferred? No money could 
buy that result of long training and 
natural disposition; as soon as he found 
himself not in his own accustomed 
home, among familiar people, he would 
have taken to himself wings and fled 
out into the wilds. 

Alas! to Jackie also the end came. 
He was accidentally trodden upon, in 
the dark; and notwithstanding that the- 
most loving care was lavished on him, 
he never rallied; poor Jackie's life was 
gone forever. 

Next day the boys in the village school 
were startled by an apparition; it was 
my sister, who boldly marched up to 
the schoolmaster’s desk (the fact that 
the schoolmaster was also our landlord 
may have had something to do with this: 
unheard-of temerity) and asked that I 
should be allowed to go out with her 
for half-an-hour, Permission was 
granted—though I thought the heavens 
would fall upon us for this infringement 
of all rules and regulations. And there 
in the garden, close up by the hedge, I 
was shown the carefully made grave 
of our poor little Jack; and at the head 
of the small space an upright slate had 
been inserted in the soil: and on the 
slate had been inscribed a few words 
recording his many qualities and vir- 
tues. We ne’er shall look upon his like 
again. 

By the way, that garden was another- 
wonderland of marvels; a beneficent 
feature of it was that it permitted one- 


























to escape unseen into the forest-land. 
You had only to go away down to the 
foot of it, then get under and through 
a hawthorn hedge, then hop from one 
to the other of the stepping-stones in 
the burn, then across a wide meadow, 
then scramble over a wall, and you 
found yourself in a hushed and silent 
plantation of young larches. 

And perhaps, by appointment, a com- 
panion might be found lurking under 
this wall; and supposing he had brought 
with him that formidable-looking thing, 
a “horse-pistol’—that is to say, a cav- 
alry pistol of the flint-striking times— 
why, then, the mysterious and enchant- 
ing process of loading might begin in 
this safe shelter; first the charge of 
gunpowder, well shaken down to the 
bottom of the barrel, next a wad, next 
a charge of shot, and again a wad, fi- 
nally a careful priming warranted to 
keep dry. 

Then would these two poachers, slow- 
ly and _ breathlessly, sneak away 
through the awe-inspiring stillness of 
the bushes, whispering to each other, 
and pretending every second moment 
that they could descry something—a 
pheasant—a hare—perhaps even a roé- 
deer. And every now and again the 
pistol would be discharged at some 
imaginary object in the underwood, 
and a legend would have to be con- 
cocted on the spot about the kind of 


creature that had escaped destruction 


by just one-fifteenth of an inch. 

As a matter of fact, we never killed 
anything—not even ourselves; we never 
saw a hare or a pheasant; nor yet a 
gamekeeper, who ought to have been 
attracted by our repeated explosions; 
but these furtive stalkings through the 
greenwood had an inexpressible fasci- 
nation. There were other and wilder 
delights in this countryside of magic; 
but they must be dealt with later on. 

It was an ever-memorable day when 
there arrived an enormous kite (a kite 
was usually called a ‘draigon’ in those 
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parts) which had been sent out to me 
by a good friend who had taken the 
trouble to make it himself; and the 
great size of the draigon, its weight, 
the length and variegated colors of its 
tail, and the huge ball of twine that ac- 
companied the whole, produced a pro- 
found impression on the district, or at 
leaston the younger inhabitants thereof. 

But such is the irony of life: when, 
afternoon after afternoon, one had 
summoned one’s comrades and had the 
unwieldy draigon carried out to an ad- 
jacent meadow, we discovered that it 
entirely failed to fulfil the purpose of 
its existence. We would set it up on 
end, and affix the cord, and try to raise 
it against the wind, but it simply fell 
flat on its face, like a woman in a faint, 
until there came the never-to-be for- 
gotten morning. 

There was a fresh northerly breeze; 
and we were having one more try. 
Then all of a sudden the hitherto inert 
draigon.seemed to acquire life; when 
we heaved it up from the ground it 
gradually rose and receded from us; 
as we quickly paid out the line it was 
still rising and rising, until one began 
to fear it might smash itself amongst 
the chimney-pots of the cottages. 

Nothing of the kind! It soared stead- 
ily higher and higher, sailing far above 
the cottages, and beyond the gardens, 
and beyond the unseen fields, until it 
was a mere brown speck in the 
sky, while the delicious strain on 
the line was just about all we 
could manage. Indeed, to try what 
that strain was, I tied the end of the 
cord round the waist of a very small 
boy, and asked him if he could hold his 
ground. He could not. He was slowly 
being hauled onward, a miniature 
Ganymede—when we had fo rush to his 
rescue, and unloosen him from his 
bonds. Ah me! it was during this dis- 
entangling business that some mishap 
must have occurred, 

When we turned, we found that the 
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remote brown speck was slowly 4e- 
scending from the silver-white skies. 
We pulled and pulled, to awaken the 
draigon to a sense of its duty; but the 
beast failed to respond; on the contrary, 
it gradually and steadily and remorse- 
lessly sank to earth; and still we pulled 
and pulled, in some wild forlorn hope 
of getting it to rise again. 

And then the horror of the situation 
broke upon us. The draigon was doubt- 
less lying in some distant field, and we 
had been hauling it, face downward, 
over stones and brambles and other ob- 
‘stacles. So, with shaking hearts, we 
ran off and passed by the cottages, and 
pursued our way down the gardens, 
and jumped or splashed across the 
‘burn, and got out on the meadow, in 
search of the thread of a line that 
would show us where our wounded kite 
“was lying. 

Well, when at last we made the dis- 
‘covery, there never was such a tragic 
‘sight. The great brown draigon was 
all despoiled—lying in rags and tatter— 
while the long tail had been almost en- 
tirely robbed of its fancy colors. 

There was silence for a time, in con- 
templation of this melancholy spec- 
tacle. And then each one began eager- 
ly to assure the other that it could ea- 
sily be mended up. Why not—with 
paste and sheets of paper? The cane- 
work had not been much damaged. 
Oh, yes, we assured ourselves (or pre- 
tended to assure ourselves), we should 
soon have the mighty draigon again 
mounting into the skies. 

And yet it was rather a silent pro- 
cession that carried the bedraggled 
kite towards the village. We had in- 
ward qualms. To each other we were 
confident; but each one in his own 
mind was not so confident. Of course, 
when we got home, we set about re- 
pairing damages with such small skill 
as we had; and eventually the big 
draigon was tinkered up in a fashion, 
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and, after a few days’ drying, was 
once more taken out into the meadow. 

Anxiously we waited for the first 
performance. There was no perform- 
ance. ‘The creature lay flat on its face; 
and each time we hoisted it into the air, 
to give it a chance of the favoring 
breeze, it simply fell down again, and 
lay prone on the grass, Antzeus would 
not rebound. He had shown us what 
he could do, in one remarkable and his- 
torical flight, and now he would not 
move. 

We tried all the tricks we knew—get- 
ting up on walls or trees to fling him 
into the air and giving him a good send- 
off; but nothing was of any avail; down 
he would come flat on his face, and re- 
fuse to stir. 

What finally became of the great 
brown draigon I cannot remember. It 
seemed to pass out of our existence. 
Probably we gave it to the smaller 
boys—to torture them with vain hopes 
and useless experiments. 

But the concentration of interest and 
mystery in this magical neighborhood 
was a small, gloomy, sombre tarn set 
deep in the woods, and known by the 
name of the Water Hole. It was so 
deep set in the woods that never a 
breath of wind stirred its black sur- 
face; and the belief prevalent in the 
district was that this secluded small 
lake was bottomless, and therefore a 
place to be shunned. In fact, when 
any one of us made an expedition to 
this haunted mere, it was by round- 
about ways, as if one were afraid of 
being seen; and if one spoke to one’s 
companion, it was in a low tone, so con- 
scious were we of the brooding silence 
of the unfrequented place. 

But what hobgoblin stories of the bot- 
tomless pit could deter boys from in- 
vading its sanctuary when it was 
known that perch inhabited the sullen 
waters? Nay, one could see them—the 
striped bodies of them could be seen— 
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moving through the clear deeps, and 
taking very little heed of anything hap- 
pening on the banks. Now “bobbing” 
for perch is not an exciting form of 
angling, but how often its mild joys 
brought us to the tarn. 

In those days we had no seventeen- 
foot split-cane rods with elaborate 
tackle to match; we had to select a stiff 
willow wand, and trim it carefully, and 
attach a line (I fear the line was usu- 
ally and surreptitiously purloined from 
the cord belonging to the now discred- 
ited and discarded draigon), at the foot 
of the line being a hook, artfully dis- 
guised in a bit of hardly-kneaded paste. 
Then, when everything was ready, we 
sallied forth; we opened the wooden 
gate leading into the meadows; we 
passed the disused coal-pit—(now, is it 
possible for any human being to pass 
a disused coal-pit without heaving a 
stone into it, to listen to the long trun- 
dle—trundle—ending in a splash that 
told of unknown waters?—and then 
we slunk down again into the valley 
carying our fishing rods very low. 

Why there should have been this con- 
cealment, or pretended coneealment, it 
is hard to say. The Water Hole was 
never fished, for there was nothing in 
it but those perch, not attractive to an 
angler; the surrounding woods were 
never visited by any sportsman, so 
that we could hardly be accused of tres- 
passing; and we had no dog with us, 
so that we could not disturb the game, 
if any. Perhaps the secret was that 
the elder folk of the village had im- 
pressed on the younger folk the ex- 
treme danger of going near the Water 
Hole. 

The sides were so steep that a single 
false step meant a plunge into the bot- 
tomless pit. No reseue was possible. 
No cries could be heard. You would 
simply splash about in the horrible 
black tarn until death swallowed you 
up. Now these were sound and sensi- 
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ble reasons for our not going; they 
were also the reasons that compelled 
us to go. 

All the same the wisdom of the an- 
cientry was nearly being justified on 
one striking occasion. My companion 
on this expedition was a youth named 
Andrew (he was named Andrew, but 
he was really called Anra), and when 
we had passed by the echoing old coal- 
pit, and down by the meadows, and 
were well out of sight of the village, 
we shouldered our rods with much 
pomp and bravado. Catching fish is 
not everything; it is the noble endeavor 
that enchants. And so we got on 
through the woods and reached the pre- 
cipitous slopes of the Water Hole. 

Certainly the perch were there; we 
could see their striped backs moving 
hither and thither; nor did they appear 
to take much notice of us, except that 
they gradually moved a little way 
further out. Our protracted efforts to 
inveigle them, either with paste or with 
worm, were in vain; and so one of these 
anglers, not having the true sports- 
man’s instinct within him, laid aside 
his rod, and began to clamber up the 
bank in search of nests. 

In that direction he was rewarded, 
for he found one quite close by, with 
three gaping young ones in it. He was 
patiently endeavoring to induce them 
to eat a little bit of paste, as a whet for 
the dinner their mother would be 
bringing them in the course of the day, 
when— 

When there was an appalling crash 
behind; and turning round, one’s star- 
tled gaze beheld Anra in the Water 
Hole, face upward, and kicking out his 
legs with might and main, to keep him- 
self afloat. He had attempted to reach 
the slowly retreating perch by clamber- 
ing out on an alder branch; he had 
missed his footing; and had gone head- 
long into the water. 

What was to be done? The worst of 
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it was that he seemed unconsciously to 
be making for the middle of this soli- 
tary mere, instead of returning to the 
bank. I yelled to him to come back; 
it was all I could do—for he could swim 
and I could not; and seeing that these 
frantic counsels were of no avail, I fled 
away to the village, with the des- 
perate cry “Andrew’s in the Water 
Hole!” 

Then there was a turmoil, the men 
searching for ropes, the women for cor- 
dials; and presently a small crowd was 
running swiftly across the meadows 
with some wild hope that the drowning 
lad might still be saved. Well, when 
they got to the Water Hole, there was 
Anra standing on the grass in front of 
them, a pitiable spectacle, bonnetless, 
and dripping from head to foot. He 
was too paralyzed and frightened to 
run away; but the moment he had come 
ashore he had made haste to hide his 
fishing-rod. 

And now he was being severely ques- 
tioned. What had he been about? 
How dared he go near so dangerous a 
place? The men were angry (through 
having been called away from their 
work, and talked about giving him a 
taste of the rope’s end; the women were 
more sympathetic, and said, “Poof lad, 
poor lad, come away home now and get 
some dry things put on you.” And so 
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the bewildered and shivering Anra was 
escorted back by the posse comitatus. 

As for the present writer, as soon as 
these people were well out of sight, he 
went quickly and sought out both rods, 
and put them into a better place of con- 
cealment. For of course we were com- 
ing back to the Water Hole. It was in- 
evitable. The brindled perch were 
there. One could see them swimming 
this way and that, under the hazel and 
willow bushes, 

I suppose that by now the old-fash- 
ioned village has been quite swept 
away. Probably the Water Hole has 
been drained, and the sides of it turned 
into terraced gardens; no doubt the 
plantations surrounding it are dotted 
with the villas of rich merchants; and 
the field in which the ploughman sang 
in the early morning the praises of 
Annie Laurie, and the Rose of Tralee, 
and Bonnie Mary of Argyle, is most 
likely transformed into a tennis-ground, 
with fashionable young ladies having 
tea under a verandah. But to one per- 
son at least it is the former condition of 
things that remains vivid—vivid to the 
trembling of every leaf and the flight 
of every bird; and of the various ob- 
jects that memcry summons up, most 
vivid of all are the beech-trees, sway- 
ing in the sunlight, in their splendor of 
shining yellow-green. 

[The Late] William Black. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The while I cursed and lost myself 
in senseless fury that leader of bandits 
sat and thought in the boat’s stern. 
“To Eastdene first the fellow must 
have gone for horses, and thence three 
ways—to Brighton maybe, to London 
maybe, to Rye, that’s ever full of 


French spies going and coming, if he 
knows his work. How often, do you 
know, has this Frenchman been in 
England?” 

“How often? How should I know? 
’Tis yesterday only I picked him from 
the sea, and what leisure [’¥e had to 
talk with him since you know.” 

“Ay, more leisure for the lady.” 





























At the which I could have knocked 
him down, but could ill afford to do it. 
When the boat grated on the beach at 
Birling Gap he sprang quickly out, and 
commenced a race up the cliff path that 
left me panting behind, though I ran 
till the breath came so short I thought 
my lungs would crack. So far there 
was no other way. The Frenchman 
and his lady had gone afoot. A strange 
freak of Dame Nature is this fissure 
of Birling Gap, for all the world as 
though Providence, pitying for once the 
bothersome nature of steep cliffs for an 
anima! so ill-provided with climbing 
apparatus as a man, had gouged out 
this gently sloping ascent to the upper 
downs. Yet others say that, like the 
cave of Parson Darby, it was cut by 
men’s hands to give access to the 
beach. A bare, shelteriess country do 
you then come on, after passing 
through the rarely wooded valley lead- 
ing to the Gap, in these South Downs, 
stretching as near aS maybe in a tri- 
angle with Lewes as pretty well its 
apex, and the coast-line from Shoreham 
to Eastbourne for its long base—im- 
mense billows of mountainous, treeless 
green, flecked now and again with an 
outcrop of the white chalk subsoil. A 
few small villages couch in the valleys 
of this bleak upland, and among the 
smallest of them Eastdene (once the 
cure of Parson Darby, the reputed ar- 
tificer of the great cave, which had 
afforded me a treacherous shelter), at 
the bend of the narrow combe or glen 
named Birling Gap. Of all places on 
the Sussex coast, none seemed adapted 
better for the smugglers’ venture, and 
none was therein used more openly and 
more notoriously. 

Following hot-foot in the steps of this 
chief of smugglers, to whom each turn 
of the path was as familiar as_ his 
pocket, I arrived to find him standing 
at the gate of a great farm building, in 
hasty colloquy with a sturdy South 
Saxon of the type that is auburn haired 
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and bearded, red-cheeked, and slow of 
wit. 

“He took two, did he—two horses?” 
my friend repeated after him, turning 
to me that the information might blow 
my way. “One for himself and one for 
the lady, with a boy on another horse 
to guide them., Now tell me,” to the 
South Saxon man again, “which horse 
did he mount, the better or the worse?” 

“The best one he took for himself. 
Asked me, he did, whether of them 
were the best, and I told him.” 

“And then he gave the lady the 
worse ?” 

“He did.” 

“The Frenchman’s carrying the de- 
spatches, not the woman,” said the 
smuggler, jerking his inference at me 
as he might a bone to a dog. For which 
I was duly obliged to him. Certes, I 
might in length of time have arrived 
at the inference; but certes, too, never 
so quick. 

“And gone for Lewes?” he said, turn- 
ing to the yeoman again. 

“To Lewes. An hour agone. An hour 
agone—and more.” 

Short as this colloquy was, my impa- 
tience deemed it long; but even as I 
was about to speak my answer came in 
shape of two fine horses, ready saddled, 
that a rustic led from the steading be- 
hind the house. To one, a coal-black 
horse of great power and beauty, the 
smuggler spoke a caressing word as he 
came, and the good beast, as one who 
greets a well-loved master, gave a low 
whinny of delight, and pressed its soft 
nose in his breast. At the same mo- 
ment a servant of the farm came from 
the door with a flagon of ale and two 
junks of bread and cheese. 

“Here’s confusion to the French- 
man!” cried the smuggler, as he tossed 
off a horn of the ale. “We may drink 
to that toast, but for eating, we will 
do that as we go.” As he said it he 
thrust the junk of bread and cheese into 
his pocket, bidding me do likewise. 
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Then he swung his big, loose-jointed 
frame into the saddle of the black, I 
following suit upon the other, a gray 
roan, and in five minutes from our time 
of coming to the farm we were through 
the little village and going at a long, 
easy gallop over the Downs. A won- 
derful country, this of the crest of the 
downland, as we saw it on this perfect 
summer’s morning, with the sea glint- 
ing below us on the left, where it ran 
into Seaford and Newhaven, and again 
sparkling in the distance beyond East- 
bourne and towards Hastings, with the 
Weald of Sussex lying low upon our 
right. Yet my fancies were scarce 
brighter than those of a condemned 
man going to be hung as I thought of 
my lost ship, lost despatches—all credit 
and almost all honor lost; for I had 
but the slenderest hope of the issue of 
this wild-goose chase, as it seemed, of 
the French robber whom we hunted. 
But if ever there were a man to give a 
broken reed a help and a good heart, 
it was this gallant outlaw at my side. 
At the thought I glanced towards him, 
and still, as he galloped along, his face, 
so round, so debonair, so jolly, with 
the widely-opened eyes of wonder and 
intelligence, was puckered with the in- 
tensity of his thought applied to the 
puzzle that the Frenchman set us. 

“At dawn he was away,” he said, 
speaking his thought aloud. “Two 
hours from then we were on his heels. 
To Eastdene Farm we were as spry as 
he. At the farm give him twenty min- 
utes—that is the least; we'll have 
gained a quarter there. One hour and 
three-quarters he has of start. Half an 
hour we'll overhaul on him to Lewes. 
What port does he steer for then?” he 
asked, turning to me, 

“TI think for London,” said I. 

“I think for London,” he echoed, with 
a slap of his hand on his thigh. “For 
if not London, why Lewes? If he’d 
meant slipping back to France he’d 
have steered east or west—not north 
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—eastward to Rye, or westward to Sea- 
ford or Brighton, on chance of a ship. 
But I reckon the gentleman’s had his 
fill of the sea for one while, not to 
speak of the lady. Wish we'd asked 
at Eastdene what figure he made on a 
horse!” 

“Why that?’ I asked stupidly. 

“We'd better guess then how he’d go 
from Lewes. A man that could ride, 
and would ride, all day, would not wait 
for coach or carriage. But I doubt the 
Frenchman’s riding. He’s had a hard 
doing. Besides”—he stopped for a mo- 
ment in thought—“‘how much did your 
boatswain know of what was in the 
despatches ?”’ 

“As little as may be. Knew that they 
were from Nelson, and Nelson was out 
to sea with all sail after the French 
fleet. He knew no more; but why?” 

“But why? Because it’s just that 
much of knowledge that the French- 
man and the cognac will have got from 
him in Darby’s Cave. For the rest, he’s 
had no minute to read the papers till 
he came to Lewes. I think he’ll take a 
post-chaise.” 

By the light of this fellow’s bright 
wit I seemed to follow the Frenchman’s 
course, at this moment going out from 
Lewes by the London road, and the girl 
at his side, the despatches in their 
hands, the two eagerly scanning them, 
with a laugh now and then at my Brit- 
ish foolishness between. 

“Old Tom Hine’s coach comes 
through Lewes at eight o’clock. The 
Frenchman ’]] never wait for that.” 

“I suppose he will not,” I said; “be- 
sides, it might be full.” 

“At this season it’s full for certain, 
man; it’s a business better than wreck- 
ing or smuggling, that coach-driving, 
and equal honest. Make your heart 
good; we have the Frenchman now, 
and your despatches you shall have 
long before the sun sets. Confound it, 
I wish it would not shine so plaguy hot. 
One thing the Frenchman did not know 























or find out at Eastdene—the stable 
these good beasts were in, nor what 
was in it.” He leaned forward as he 
spoke, caressing the arched crest of the 
fine creature that he rode, receiving a 
toss of the head, and a set-back of the 
little ears for his response. “Now tell 
me this,” he said, straightening himself 
again in the saddle, and looking me in 
the eyes direct; “we catch the French- 
man—good; the Frenchman’s caught. 
What do we with him now when we 
have caught him?” 

“Do with the thief?” I said. “Take 
the despatches from him and let him 
go his ways. What would you?” 

He wagged his head in grave re- 
proach. “Man, man!” he ejaculated 
sadly, “is it in brains like yours old 
England keeps her safety?” 

“The deuce!” I responded wrath- 
fully; ‘“‘what do you mean? My brains 
are sound, I thank you. I want my 
despatches back. I have no need of 
Frenchmen prisoners.” 

“You get your despatches—yes—by 
what time shall we put it? Say noon 
to-day. What think you that French- 
man has been at the while he rides 
through pleasant Sussex--ay, and a bit 
of Surrey, maybe, too, before we catch 
him? What reading has he to beguile 
the way?” 

“Fool, fool that I am,” I said to my- 
self; and then came back to my thought 
yet again the maunderings of the 
wretch Reuben Elphick: “You be an ar- 
rant failure.” Ay, I could take poor 
Reuben’s motto for my own. “Forgive 
me,” I said aloud, “my mind is all be- 
fogged, and I am likely to come hard 
and fast aground, like the poor sloop 
last night, if you do not pilot me. You 
are right, of course. He will have the 
substance of the papers off by heart. 
What shall we do with him? I ask 
your counsel.” 

The arched eyebrows went up till 
they were well-nigh lost to sight in the 
cropped head as he looked at me with 
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inquiry, then tapped the pistol-holster 
at his saddle in grim significance. 
“No, no,” I cried; “no, no, not that.” 


“And why not that? What mercy 
has he earned? We are at war with 
France, and this man is a spy. By all 
the rights of war a spy is shot. And 
dead men tell no tales.” 

He was quite right. He was always 
right, this gallant outlaw. A bullet in 
the head was all this French rogue de- 
served or could expect. He had de- 
served it well. And yet it goes ill with 
one’s conscience, such shooting in cold 
blood. S 

“Not if he shows no fight,” I said; 
“not shoot him like a dog without a 
trial.” 

*“T would,” he answered, “like any 
dog.” 

“Not so,” I replied with resolution. 
“He shall have trial. We will hear his 
say. Bind him and hand him over to 
the law.” 

“The law be d——d!” he cried in sud- 
den fury. “I hate the law, and a pretty 
showing I should make in the hands of 
a logic chopper of a lawyer when they 
had me in the court. No, no, my man, 
The Frenchman goes, by your leave, to 
Kingdom Come or you find your des- 
patches for yourself and make 
your terms.” With that he drew his 
horse out of its gallop to the stand- 
still, forcing me, as it seemed, 
by some subtle magnetism, to do 
likewise; and there we two sate on 
our panting steeds, in the brave sun- 
light of that summer’s morning, atop 

of the downs, looking mighty crossly 
at each other. Now, how that war of 
words would have ended I scarce can 
say, for we sent a word or two more 
of bickering, that I need not relate, to 
and fro. I was very determined to 
have my own way on this point, and 
the other was a man who was minded 
to have his own way on all points. In 
fact, this duel of words on the downs 
top gave me a light into the cause of 
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the life’s ruin of this man who had so 
many qualities, namely, a fiery temper 
and impatience of control and contra- 
diction. I think it would have ended 
with bim going back to his wrecking 
crew, and me faring on to make the 
best of my business single-handed, but 
at the crucial moment there came to 
me, like an inspiration, the thought that 
ought to have come into the mind of 
either of us long ago. 

“And the woman?” I said. 

“Ay,” he repeated like an echo, “‘the 
woman!” And all the light of anger 
went out of his face, and it glowed 
with its over-flowing pleasantry and 
good-humor again. “You are right. 
We cannot use these,” tapping his hol- 
ster again, “on a woman, even a spy- 
ing slut of a Frenchwoman.” (I sur- 
prised myself by feeling a momentary 
resentment at his words, though I rec- 
ognized they described rightly one who 
could play such a trick as their theft 
from me. But his next sentence 
smoothed me down again.) “Do you 
know,” he went on, “I never thought 
to bless the name of woman again; but 
I am inclined to bless the name of that 
Frenchwoman, whatever it may be, for 
do you know, friend,” he said, as if he 
were imparting a great piece of news, 
“vou and I came very near to falling 
out over this business?” With that he 
shook up his horse again into the long 
smooth canter at which we had trav- 
elled before. “Leave the matter to 
me,” he concluded, when we had again 
fallen into stride, side by side. “I will 
undertake to bestow the Frenchman 
and his lady in a safe port where they 
shall take not a mite of harm, and be 
out of the way of doing harm until 
their tongues can blab without hurting. 
And in the meantime,” he said with a 
jolly laugh, “it strikes me we are doing 
a bit of counting our chicks before we 
have hatched them. We must catch 
our F'renchman first before thinking of 
cooking him.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


A ftew minutes more and we were 
vicking our way daintily by the steep 
down path to the river. About half- 
way in the descent my friend pulled 
rein. “Now I told you,” said he, “that 
I cared not much for the law; neither 
do I care more than enough for the 
town of Lewes, seeing it is a county 
town, with the law in it and also a 
very excellent gaol, as I am informed 
by hearsay, and desire no personal ac- 
quaintance with it. So if you will 
oblige me I will stay just here, where 
I shall not be noticed, while you go on 
into the town. It may be that the ras- 
cal will have gone by the way of Uck- 
field, Maresfield and East Grinstead, 
for that, though not the shortest, is un- 
doubtedly the quietest, which may suit 
his purpose. In that case our road lies 
to the right, and not by way of the 
town at all. But if he should have 
gone the more direct, that is, right 
through the town, why, I must just 
ride through with a bold front on it. 
All this you will inquire at the Star or 
at the White Hart Inn, at one of which 
he will likely, as I guess, have taken 
horses or a chaise; or if he be very 
much at leisure may even now be wait- 
ing on Mr. Hine’s coach from Brighton. 
From the top of the hill yonder in the 
High Cliffe Street, where both inns are, 
I shall see you if you stand in your 
stirrups and wipe the sweat—which I 
may say, by the bye, much needs do- 
ing—from your brow with your hand- 
kerchief. By that I shall know he has 
passed through the town and is on his 
most direct road to London, whereon I 
will ride quickly through and join you. 
But if you make no such sign I shall 
expect you to come riding back to me 
to tell me he is gone by the more east- 
erly route, or else is still in the town. 
Do you follow?” 

“Yes, perfectly,” I said. 

“And while you make your inquiries, 


























for love of Heaven have a slice or two 
of good meat put up; for it is break- 
fast-time and past. We can get some- 
thing to wash down with as we go.” 

So I left him dismounting and giving 
his horse a mouthful of corn from the 
saddlebag, while I went down to the 
smooth and flowing Ouse, crowded 
with shipping, and over the bridge, and 
so on up the steep street of the town. 
At the head I found the Star Inn, as he 
had told me, and by good chance found 
I had happed on the right one first, 
These were days when the King’s uni- 
form commanded much respect from 
all right-minded people, and when they 
heard it was a Frenchman I was after 
they were well minded to give me in- 
formation more than enough. He had 
been there—yes, he and a lady. They 
had gone in a postchaise an hour agone, 
or it might be less. At least—no; the 
lady had taken the morning coach to 
Brighton, the man had gone alone to 
London by way of Maresfield and East 
Grinstead. 

That was the gist of it, and by the 
time the gist, the grain, was winnowed 
from the husk of useless news the meat 
in slices of white bread was ready too. 
Yet the good man of the house, fat and 
tublike in shape, prattled on (and I 
paused to admire a wonderful staircase 
of old oak, finer carved than any I have 
seen, and finer even than that in 
the London Charterhouse), for he was 
praising the beauty of the lady who 
had left the Frenchman and had gone 
to Brighton. Now I hated that lady 
like the devil for the turn she had done 
me, and yet the defiant face of the 
witch (defiant is not quite the right 
word either for the softening quality 
of sadness that was expressed by it), 
this sad, sweet, scornful face remained 
in my vision like a challenge to me to 
change its contradictoriness if I should 
get the chance, and I was more glad 
than enough to hear that she had not 
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gone with the Frenchman to London, 
but on the coach by herself. So I dal- 
lied a moment—my horse needed the 
rest—and admired the grace of the alle- 
gorical carvings on the stairway. 

Then I mounted again, after paying 
the short reckoning, with the hunks of 
bread and meat in my coat flap pockets, 
and so down the town to the riverside, 
and found my friend munching a straw 
as the black horse munched its pro- 
vender. I gave him a portion of better 
comfort in the bread and meat, while I 
told him the news, giving my horse in 
its turn a mouthful of corn in the nice 
shade of the hump of the Downs. 

“Gone by Marestield. I thought it 
likely enough,” said he, nodding his 
great head as he gobbled immense 
mouthfuls of his sandwich. “In a post- 
chaise. Ah, I thought Mounseer ‘Id 
likely have had enough of the gee-gee 
and the jig-jog——” 

“And what?” 

His mouth was capacious to a mar- 
vel, but he spluttered and slobbered 
terribly at the news I told him that the 
Frenchman was gone by himself, and 
the girl in the coach to Brighton. He 
was extraordinarily put out about it, 
not at all sharing my own complacent 
sentiments on the event. “By himself 
to London,” he muttered so soon as 
he had got his mouth fairly empty, 
“and the lady on to Brighton. What 
in the world does that mean?” 

What it meant, I thought, was simple 
enough—“easy as falling off a log,” 1 
told him—the Frenchman had gone on 
to London with the despatches, the 
lady by herself to Brighton. There 
did not look to be much fraud about it. 

“No,” said he, when I put it in this 
way, “that is just the trouble; it looks 
too simple to be true. However, it 
may be—yes, I daresay it is—yes, I 
rather think it is all true.” Gradually 
he argued himself into this satisfaction. 
It would be a good game to play, of 
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course, just because it does sound so 
simple, to give the woman the de- 
spatches and let her take them by the 
crawling coach, while he went buzzing 
away, to draw us off on a false scent, 
in a post-chay. But no, I’m drawn to 
think the truth for once is on top of 
the water and not fathoms down, for if 
he had sent the woman with the papers 
on the other tack he need not have been 
at the pains to come sailing out of his 
course to find quiet waters; he would 
likely have steered for London by 
Ditchling and Hayward’s Heath. That 
is how I look at it. So now we will 
just munch up the crumbs and be un- 
der way, with a good-bye to old Lewes 
and its nice roomy gaol—Good morning 
to you.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


He waved his hand in humorous 
adieu to the town that suggested to 
him these cheery notions, and a step or 
two downward of our horses brought 
us to the high-road. All the way in the 
early morning, as we galloped over the 
Downs, we had been galloping ever on 
our own shadows, with the sun rising 
hotter and hotter on our backs. Now, 
as we climbed to the Forest Ridge, it 
grew parlous hot indeed, though more 
on the left cheek. Here and there we 
saw the track where a snake had 
crossed the road, and left his trail in 
the white sandy dust. Less often we 
would disturb one a-coil in the road 
itself. One, an adder, with which this 
Ashdown Forest country abounds, the 
smuggler killed with a flick of his whip. 
very deftly given; so far killed, at least, 
as to leave it writhing and impotent, 
a prey to the first carrion crow, 

“Now,” said he, “I would it were 
like that that we were to leave this 
viper of a Frenchman, that, so, he 
should not do any future harm. But 
you will not have it so?” 

“No,” I said, “I will not have it so.” 
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I wonder how often I have since re- 
gretted that I did not let him have his 
way. 

Marvellous beautiful on all sides 
were the views of the Forest Ridge, a 
land of the bracken and the heather, 
though neither of these was as yet in 
beauty. Here and there the warrens 
were wooded with great oaks and 
beeches, but on the forest itself the 
large timber had already been cut 
down and burned for the iron smelting, 
an industry that has gone elsewhere. 
But the Scotch firs dotted the land- 
scape from the top of Gill’s Lap down- 
ward to the glens, where the alders 
and the birches took their place. The 
gorse was all a-bloom to show kissing 
still in fashion, and the air filled 
with the springtide song of the sky- 
larks. 

The butcher birds were busy hawking 
from the bush-tops, and at one place 
my companion, who looked with an eye 
of intelligent interest on nature, 
pointed to me the thorn studded with 
wretched beetles, bumble bees, and so 
on, of which the sanguinary bird had 
made his larder. The itinerary of that 
pleasant road I can give in very few 
words. At first, after leaving Lewes 
and the country of the South Downs, 
it goes through a sort of Wealden dis- 
trict, struggling its way out of marsh- 
Iand and the water-meadows of the 
river Ouse, that Ties un the left, to be 
something better—or worse, according 
to your view—namely, cultivated lands, 
great manors and so on. Through this 
description of country you come to 
Uckfield village, where the road at that 
time went through the estate of Park 
House, then Mr. Newnham’s, as my 
friend and guide told me, but has since 
come by marriage into the ownership 
of the Shelley family, and the road di- 
verted so that it goes around, and not 
through the park. And this is the kind 
of country that prevails all the way 
so far as Maresfield; and it is a quiet 


























agricultural and pastoral iand, so much 
so that as we went along it seemed to 
me that we were acting a part in an 
unreal or dreamland, so incongruous 
did it appear that we should be in 
chase of a man with intent, if he should 
defend himself and occasion arose, ac- 
tually to kill him, and in any event to 
hold him a close prisoner for a while. 
Yet the road had this that was good 
for our riding, excelient broad edges of 
turf, on which we could gallop much of 
the way. So far we had come by an 
undulating road, as much down as up, 
and plenty of both; which I was glad 
to see, for it meant the delay of our 
quarry in greater degree than it would 
delay ourselves. But after passing 
Maresfield the country assumed quite 
a different and a far more romantic 
character, the road being without a 
fence on either side, save the natural 
edging of the forest heather, and began 
to bend steadily upwards, At Mares- 
field we again had news of our man, 
for he had changed horses there, and 
had but a twenty minutes’ start of us 
at that point, away from the White 
Hart Inn. But that which bothered 
me not a little was that my guide did 
not now seem at all disposed to hurry, 
at this moment when we seemed to 
have, as it were, our grip on the thief’s 
neck. Instead, he reined his horse to 
a steady trot, mine following the exam- 
ple of the other without touch of my 
hand, and began to chat on all the inci- 
dents of the wayside, showing me where 
the blackcock lay crouched in the heath- 
er, thinking that we should pass with- 
out seeing him, as I should certainly 
have done but for my friend’s direction; 
and again, a much rarer sight, the tip of 
a deer’s antler rising out of a dense 
heather patch. Certainly he had a 
wonderful vision. 

“The folks,” he said, “that made this 
road were clever enough in keeping it 
up on the ridges. They didn’t care 
who saw them as they went along. To- 
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day I do not mind, but that is not al- 
ways how I care to travel.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. “Do 
you expect to travel invisible, as if you 
had the cap of Fortunatus?” 

“I would give a bale or two of silk 
for that same head-piece if I could find 
it,” said he, “but, failing that, we do 
what we may. The sun strikes hot 
enough. Would you like to ride in the 
shade awhile?” 

“Immensely,” I replied, “if I saw the 
shade.” = 

“Keep after me, then,” said he; 
“but the roan will. You need not trou- 
ble!” In a moment, on his great big 
horse, he was forcing his way down 
what had looked to me no more than a 
rabbit run through the roadside bushes. 
For a while I had noticed the road 
seemed flanked by a mass of boscage 
below it on the right-hand side. Into 
this, and downward, the man crammed 
his horse, squeezing his legs into the 
horse’s flank. I followed closely, and 
in a yard or two found myself in a deep 
lane or cutting, very thickly overgrown, 
so that only occasional gleams of sun- 
shine crept in through the leafage. We 
rode, as he had promised, in a most 
pleasant shade. The floor of this lane 
or passage was not of the smoothest, 
and we went at a foot’s pace only, and 
in Indian file. 

“What is the meaning of it all?” I 
asked him, 

“Well,” said he, “you have heard, I 
suppose, of the ‘hollow ways,’ as they 
are called, of Sussex. This is one. 
They were in their origin lanes, I take 
it, and perhaps the only means of get- 
ting about the country. The rains, in 
this sandy soil, washing down, gradu- 
ally deepened and deepened them, 
Folks grew to use the new roads as 
they were made, leaving the lanes un- 
heeded, to be overgrown. Here and 
there certain lewd fellows of the baser 
sort, commonly called smugglers, may 
have deepened them further, and im- 
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proved on what Nature had begun so 
well, with the result that you can ride 
many a mile, mole-like, if you know 
your way, from sea coast north’ard, 
never showing your face above ground 
at all. That is what it means,” he 
ended. ‘Does that suffice you?” 

“That suffices by way of explanation 
for the moment,” I replied, “but what 
does not suflice me is the crawling pace 
we are making. That fellow may be 
getting miles ahead of us while we are 
snailing it.” 

“You’ve none too good eyes in your 
head, my friend,” he returned, over his 
shoulder, “for a King’s officer. Did 
you not see the chay, but a miie ahead 
or so just now, before we dived into 
the shadow? He is there, our French- 
man, for he is ours now. In a few 
minutes’ time he will be coming into 
the village of Nutley; and there I do 
not wish to overhaul him. There might 
be a crowd, and trouble. We must give 
him a little law, let him get out of the 
village; then, after a sharp run down, 
he will begin the long climb up Wych 
Cross Hill; and there, my friend, if you 
please, we will bag our fox as it pleases 
us.” 

I was too glad to hear such news to 
press him further. In a minute or two 
he turned out of the hollow lane, forc- 
ing the good horse up just such a rabbit 
run as that by which we had descend- 
ed; and when we were come out on the 
road again the branches fell back, so 
that no casual wayfarer would have 
suspected that any passage to a lower 
world was concealed by them. My ad- 
miration for this fellow’s qualities and 
resources began to amount to some- 
thing like a superstition. 

“Man,” I said to him, by way of pay- 
ing the highest compliment in my 
power, “you should be in the King’s 
service. On my life you should be an 
admiral.” 

“And if,’ he replied with a light 
laugh, “I were to make closer acquain- 
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tance with your authorities of the 


Navy, the quickest promotion they 
would give me would be toa high 
place—sus. per coll.—at the yardarm.” 

“IT judge men as I find them,” I said; 
“I only know what you have been to 
me—my saviour, the saviour of my 
honor.” 

“Wait,” said he; “we are not there 
yet. Wait till we have our hand on the 
Frenchman and on your papers.” 

Half a mile of a trot now brought us 
to Nutley village, where my guide 
paused at the inn for a horn of ale and 
to ask whether a_ postchaise with a 
single occupant had passed a few min- 
utes since. 

“Be just gone, not five minutes before 
you came,” was the answer, wholly 
satisfactory. 

On the crest, just past the village, we 
pulled rein a moment, and the rumble 
of the chaise going down the hill came 
back to us; a second later and we saw 
it going along the level ground at the 
bottom, with the road rising steadily 
before it for two miles or more as I 
should judge. 

“Not yet, not yet,” he said, as he saw 
me gathering the reins and looking at 
the pistol in my holster. “Quietly down 
the hill, then on the turf, so far as may 
be, as we go up—you on the left hand, 
I’ll take the right. I want to be aboard 
of him with little notice. Maybe he’ll 
have pistols, or maybe not, and maybe 
he’ll use them; but likely, with two to 
his one, he’ll not. And tell me, since 
the lady is not with him, do you still 
hold me by the promise to do him no 
hurt if he strikes his colors at discre- 
tion?’ 

“Ay,” said I firmly, “that promise 
must hold still.” 

“So be it,” said he, with little grace, 
“but an ounce of lead is cheaper than 
his charges will be for lodging till we 
can let him and his tongue go freely.” 

So we went down the hill, and then 
at better pace along the turf of the 


























forest, while the chaise crawled up the 
hill ahead of us. Closer we came and 
closer, and, already well beside the 
chay, could see the Frenchman bending 
over, absorbed in papers spread upon 
his lap--my despatches—he and the 
drowsy postboy alike regardless of our 
coming. It was on my side that he first 
looked as we came, and shouted some- 
thing to the postboy as he threw the 
papers from his lap; but in an instant, 
before the Frenchman could realize he 
had a foe on his right hand as on his 
left, the smuggler was off his horse and 
in the chay on top of the Frenchman, 
grappling him: It was no fight—the 
affair only of an instant. The French- 
man could scarcely call, much less 
could he struggle long, with that grip 
of a Hercules on his throat. The post- 
boy, too dazed by the sudden onslaught 
and the sight of a King’s uniform to 
utter a word, reined up his horses with- 
out knowing what he did. In two 
minutes the Frenchman was helpless, 
scarcely needing the firm tying of his 
arms and legs that the smuggler did 
with the deftness of much practice be- 
fore searching him for a pistol. A pistol 
indeed we found, a dainty French af- 
fair, yet able for mischief had chance 
been given it, no doubt. But he got no 
chance, luckily enough for his own 
skin, to use it. 

And while the smuggler attended to 
this job I took my precious papers with 
no trouble—with broken seal indeed, 
but without loss or injury. Then from 
the Frenchman’s pocket the smuggler 
drew a pile of English money and 
bank-notes. 

“Here’s that,” he said in glee, “will 
pay the Frenchman’s charges. The first 
we'll charge to him will be this ride.” 

Therewith he threw a guinea to the 
postboy, who, chancing to be a Roman, 
as I presume, crossed himself as he 
caught it, as if thinking it came to him 
from the devil. A notion for which he 
had the more warrant seeing, as I 
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found afterwards, that he knew the 
donor well by reputation and by sight. 

“This is the ugliest bale of French 
goods ever I ran,” the smuggler said, 
as he knelt down and tied a handker- 
chief firmly over the eyes that the 
Frenchman was just beginning to get 
the use of again after the throttling. 
“Now,” he went on when this was 
done, “this is no place for me. And for 
you, you'd better be off London ways. 
For the horse, you can take him on to 
East Grinstead. Leave him at the sign 
of the Dorset Arms. I will send for 
him there. Now, Monsieur, with your 
leave.” He lifted the Frenchman then, 
and laid him as if he had been, indeed, 
no more than a bale of goods before 
him on the good black horse’s withers, 
himself jumping with almost the same 
motion into the saddle. 

“And now,” I said, “‘we have an ac- 
count, a long account, to settle.” 

“°Tis true,” said he, “ ’tis true,” with 
that humorous grin of his; “I owe you 
much. You were my guest and you 
were robbed. My honor suffered. In 
measure I have made amends. I will 
amend it in fuller measure yet by the 
good care I give this bale of baleful 
stuff,” slapping the wretched Monsieur 
heavily with his great hand on the por- 
tion that lay uppermost as he stretched 
across the saddle-bow. 

“Nonsense, nonsense,” I cried, as he 
began to move on to a forest track be- 
side the road. “That is nonsense. I 
am your debtor heavily—let me know.” 

“Your way is London way,” said he, 
waving me back, “and this is mine. 
Good luck to you, mate, and a fair wind 
and no privateers or smugglers. But 
if you have word to send me when you 
wish the Frenchman to go free and 
loose his clapper, just send me word by 
Pheebe Hessel to the Skipper of Dar- 
by’s Cave.” 

“Phoebe Hessel,” I cried. “Who the 
deuce may your Phoebe Hessel be?’ 
But already he was at the trot across 
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the forest track to the deep wooded 
glades that lie below Pippingford, 
whence he might go by two ways-- 
either towards my own home country 
of Buckhurst, or southward over the 
Crowborough heights towards the even 
more notorious haunts of the smugglers 
of Rye and of Goudhurst. 

After all I had my despatches back, 
my honor saved. To London, as he 
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truly said, my road lay, and I took it; 
and looking back so long as the road 
gave me leave, I still saw, dazed and 
crossing himself at intervals, that pet- 
rified postboy with his arrested post- 
chaise; and there, for all I know, the 


whole ship’s company, driver, post- 
chaise, horses and all, may be fast an- 


chored to this day. 
Horace G. Hutchinson. 


(To be continued.) 





THE STRANGE STORY OF VISCOUNTESS BEACONSFIELD. 


The author of the “Curiosities of 
Literature” has told us that a history 
of events that never happened would 
furnish material for some not incurious 
or unphilosophical speculation. Were 
this method of inquiry applied to the 
domestic career of Isaac D’Israeli’s 
son, one might arrive at the conclusion 
that had the widow Lewis refused his 
hand at the crisis of his life the politi- 
cal history of England during the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century 
would have had a complexion very dif- 
ferent from that which it now bears, 
for Disraeli once declared—with a char- 
acteristic touch of hyperbole, no doubt 
—that he owed to her all that he ever 
accomplished, Yet very few persons 
now living have more than the vaguest 
notion of the origin and character of 
this strange woman—for a _ strange 
woman she was—who so materially af- 
fected the career of one of the makers 
of the history of our time. 

The statement appeared in a recently 
published volume of the reminiscences 
of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare that Vis- 
countess Beaconsfield was originally a 
factory girl, that Mr. Wyndham Lewis 
saw her going to her work with bare 
was fascinated by her beauty, 


feet, 


“picked her up,” educated her, and 
eventually married her. Those whose 
acquaintance with the lady has been 
obtained through the medium of the 
diarists and memoir-writers of her day 
would not see anything inherently im- 
probable in this, for one certainly does 
not derive from these records the im- 
pression of a cultured society dame. 
Moreover, the books of reference, while 
they appear at a glance to negative the 
story, are vague and contradictory in 
their statements regarding her origin. 
I have been at some pains to ascertain 
the truth of the matter. 

All the biographies of Lord Beacons- 
field pass lightly over his home life 
and domestic relationships, yet these 
phases of his career, when fully told, 
will disclose perhaps the finest traits in 
his character. Mrs. Gladstone was in 
many respects a striking contrast to 
Mrs. Disraeli, but the two great rival 
statesmen had this advantage in com- 
mon—each was blessed with a wife 
who subordinated every private ambi- 
tion, every domestic arrangement, 
every personal consideration of conven- 
ience or comfort, to the public career 
of her husband. 

This self-sacrifice of their wives, so 























thankfully appreciated by the two men, 
established a bond of sympathy be- 
tween them on which Mr. Gladstone 
dwelt with evident sincerity when the 
occasion arose. “There are three 
things,” he said to Canon MacColl, 
“for which I shall always admire him— 
his devotion to his wife, his defence of 
his race, and his splendid Parliamen- 
tary pluck.” Devotion to his wife is 
here placed first, an order which would 
hardly have been seemly in the pane- 
gyric which Mr. Gladstone pronounced 
over his dead rival in the House of 
Commons. He made, however, a very 
strong point of it. 


“There was,” he said, “one feeling 
lying nearer yet to the very centre of 
his existence, and though it was a do- 
mestic feeling it may yet now without 
indelicacy be referred to—his profound, 
devoted, tender, grateful affection for 
his wife, which, if, as may be the case, 
it has deprived him—I know not 
whether it be so or not—of the honors 
of public obsequies, has nevertheless 
left for him a more permanent title as 
one who knew, even amidst the storms 
and temptations of public life, what 
was due to the sanctity and the 
strength of domestic affection, and who 
made himself an example in that re- 
spect to the country in which he lived.” 


Without doubt this close attachment 
of Disraeli to his wife found its root 
and its nourishment in a virtue with 
which statesmen are not usually cred- 
ited. A sentiment of profound grati- 
tude to the woman who did so much 
for him when he sorely needed help 
gave warmth and color to their domes- 
tic life. His marriage may have been 
in the first place one of convenience, 
but admiration on her side and thank- 
fulness on his ripened into an attach- 
ment stronger and more enduring than 
that which usually follows the ardent 
impulses of youthful lovers. There is a 


1 Quoted by Canon MacColl in a letter to the 
“Observer,’’ November 20, 1898. 
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piquant story illustrating this feature 
of Disraeli’s character. The gossips 
differ in their versions of it; so much 
so, indeed, that one wonders whether 
Disraeli was in the habit of flinging the 
same retort at persons who made rude 
remarks about his affection for his 
wife, or whether one incident has been 
twisted by the narrators into various 
forms. The story is best told by Sir 
William Gregory in his autobiography. 


George Smythe allowed himself now 
and then, on the strength of their great 
intimacy, to make observations of won- 
der at the warmth of Dizzy’s attention 
to “Marianne,” more particularly on 
one occasion after she had told him, 
with a grim grin intended for a simper, 
that he always treated her more like 
a mistress than a wife. But he never 
again ventured on the liberty. Disraeli 
looked at him straight between the 
eyes and said: “George, there is one 
word in the English language of which 
you are ignorant.” “What is that?’ 
asked Smythe, somewhat taken aback 
by his manner. “Gratitude,” said Dizzy, 
in his deep, solemn voice. George 
Smythe felt the rebuke keenly, and ac- 
cepted the lesson, but not the slightest 
coldness ensued in consequence. 

‘ 


Sir William Fraser (“Disraeli and his 
Day”) states that the impertinent 
friend was Bernal Osborne, who said 
to Disraeli, “I saw you walking in the 
Park with Mrs. Disraeli; tell me, what 
feeling can you have towards that old 
lady?” And © Disraeli, looking him 
calmly in the face, replied, “A feeling 
to your nature entirely unknown—grat- 
itude.” I find it very difficult to believe 
that Bernal Osborne would have made 
such a remark to Disraeli. 

Yet another version is quoted by Dr. 
Brewster (“Disraeli in Outline”) from a 
periodical which does not name the vic- 
tim of the retort. According to this ac- 
count the incident occurred at a dinner 
party. A friend of Disraeli had the 
bad taste to expostulate with him for 
always taking his wife with him on his 
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visits. “I cannot understand it,” said 
the graceless man, “for you know you 
make yourself a perfect Jaughing-stock 
whenever your wife goes with you.” 
Disraeli fixed his eyes upon his friend 
very expressively and said, “I don’t sup- 
pose you can understand it, for no one 
could ever, in the wildest excursions 
of an insane imagination, suppose you 
to be guilty of gratitude.” 

The allusion to Disraeli’s look in each 
story appears to show not only that one 
occasion is alluded to, but that the 
three narratives as such have a com- 
mon origin, and were varied in the pas- 
sage from mouth to mouth. It fur- 
nishes a rather curious example of the 
“three black crows” order of history, 
but we may safely assume that there 
was at any rate a black crow in the 
case, namely, that Disraeli declared 
gratitude to be the prime cause of his 
attention to his wife.’ 

Sir William Fraser says in one place 
that Disraeli seemed sometimes almust 
ashamed of his ostentatious uxorious- 
ness, and recalls how he once spoke in 
apologetic tones of his intention to take 
his wife to a garden party, but neariy 
all the evidence we have of his attitude 
towards her is in the contrary direc- 
tion. Both in’ public and privately the 
manifestation of his sentiments was 
quite unrestrained. Take the most fa- 
mous of his tributes to her—the dedi- 
cation of “Sybil:” 


I would inscribe this work to one 
whose noble spirit and gentle nature 
ever prompt her to sympathize with 
the suffering; to one whose sweet voice 
has often encouraged, and whose taste 


2Mr. J. A. Froude, in his monograph of Bea- 
consfield, tells the story thus:—‘‘A party of 
young men once ventured a foolish jest or two 
at Mrs. Disraeli’s age and appearance, and ral- 
lied him on the motives of his marriage. ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ said Disraeli, as he rose and left 
the room, ‘do none of you know what gratitude 
means?’’’ Mr. Froude adds, somewhat rasbly, 


that this was the only instance in which Dis- 
raeli ever spoke with genuine anger. 
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and judgment have ever guided its 
pages: the most severe of critics, but 
—a Perfect Wife.’ 


Less familiar are the touching words 
spoken at Edinburgh in 1867, in re- 
sponse to the toast of his wife’s health: 


I do owe to that lady all, I think, I 
have ever accomplished, because she 
has supported me by her counsels and 
consoled me by the sweetness of her 
disposition. You cannot please me 
more than by paying this compliment 
to my wife. 


At a harvest festival held at Hughen- 
den the same year he declared, “with- 
out offence to anyone,” that Mrs. Dis- 
raeli was the best wife in England. 

But the true foundation of Disraeli’s 
gratitude was no doubt of a more sub- 
stantial character than the sweetness 
of his lady’s disposition and the con- 
stancy of her devotion. There were 
other reasons, which could not very 
well be acknowledged in a_ public 
speech, why he owed so much of his 
success to her. These reasons were 
well known to his friends, and he 
made no great secret of them himself. 
Sir William Gregory states the case 
with characteristic bluntness. When 
Mr, Wyndham Lewis died, he says— 


Mr. Disraeli was in a most embar- 
rassed state, on the very brink of ruin. 
He was intimate with Lady Blessing- 
ton and Count d’Orsay, and he con- 
sulted the latter as to the complete 
breakdown of all his ambitious hopes, 
owing to his financial difficulties. 

“Why don’t you marry your col- 
league’s widow? She is very rich,” said 
Count d@’Orsay.‘ 


8 This dedication was made the subject of two 
pages of attack in ‘‘Fraser’s Magazine’’ for 
June, 1845. Seizing upon the phrase ‘‘most se- 
vere of critics,’ the writer termed Mrs. Dis- 
raeli a horrid shrew, and advised her husband 
to conquer her disposition to find fault, 
‘when the chances are that the worthy couple 
would live more comfortably together.”’ 

4 According to Sir William Fraser, when Dis- 
raeli was first returned for Maidstone as col- 























It was a happy thought, and accepted 
with alacrity. He proposed at once, 
was accepted, and did marry the 
widow. She relieved him from his dis- 
tress, set him on his legs, and verily 
she met with her reward. From the 
day of his marriage to the day of her 
death he treated her with the deepest, 
most trusting affection; indeed, with a 
chivalrous devotion. And yet she was 
a most repulsive woman; flat, angular, 
under-bred, with a harsh, grating voice; 
and though by no means a fool, yet 
constantly saying stupid things, most 
frequently about him, which tended to 
make him ridiculous. 


As to this I shall have more to say 
shortly, and shall hope to modify the 
impression one derives from Sir Wil- 
liam’s harsh phrases. But of the time- 
iy effect of the marriage oa Disraeli’s 
career there can be no doubt. In a 
biographical notice of Lady Beacons- 
field, published in the Times the day 
after her death (which, I think, must 
have been inspired by Disraeli himself), 
this very striking passage occurred: 


Looking back on the long and tender 
relationship which has been gently dis- 
solved in the course of nature, we are 
irresistibly reminded of the feeling ex- 
pressed by Mohammed when the 
Prophet of the Faithful lost the loving 
woman he had married in the days of 
comparative obscurity. “By God,” (he 
exclaimed in an outburst of regretful 
gratitude, as he raised her solemnly to 
the rank of the Four Perfect Women) 
—“By God! there never could he a bet- 
ter wife. She believed in me when men 
despised me. She relieved my wants 
when I was poor and despised by the 
world.” 


The writer went on to say that Dis- 
raeli’s wife did indeed come to his help 
when life threatened to be too short to 
assure him the prospect he had formed. 
His ambitions were great, and with 


league of Mr. Wyndham Lewis, Count d’Orsay 
offered him some sage advice in regard to his 
relations with Mrs. Lewis. ‘“‘You will not make 
love,”” he said. ‘“‘You will not intrigue. You 
have your seat; do not risk anything. If a 
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time and patience he might attain them, 
but who could say the time would be 
given him? England then, even more 
than now, insisted on a high property 
qualification as a material guarantee for 
the virtue of her statesmen, and Dis- 
raeli might well have despaired of at- 
taining a great position in the political 
world had not this fortunate marriage 
smoothed the path of his ambition. 


But (the writer added) Mr. Denial 
was too shrewd a man to pay for name 
and power at the price of happiness. It 
is certain he chose wisely in every way, 
and seldom has a marriage proved more 
a love-match than his. ... Esteem is 
the most genuine form of love, and Mr. 
Disraeli’s esteem for his wife was 
heightened by a most lively sense of 
gratitude. It was a pretty sight, that 
of the remorseless Parliamentary gladi- 
ator, who neither gave quarter nor 
asked it, who fought with venomed 
weapons, although he struck fair, and 
sent barbed darts which clung and 
rankled in the wounds—it was a pretty 
sight to see him in the soft sunshine of 
domestic life anticipating the wishes 
of his wife with feminine tenderness 
and consideration, and receiving her 
ministering with the evident enjoyment 
which is the most delicate flattery of 
all. 


Whence came this notable woman of 
the nineteenth century? This is what 
Mr. Augustus Hare tells us, on the au- 
thority of a Mrs. Duncan Stewart, of 
Liverpool, who received a visit from 
Mr. and Mrs. Disraeli soon after their 
marriage: 


Mrs. Duncan Stewart described Lady 
Beaconsfield as originally a factory-girl. 
Mr. Lewis first saw her going to her 
factory, beautiful and with bare’ feet. 
He educated her and married her, died, 
and left her very rich, and then she 
married Disraeli. When asked why she 
married her second husband she would 


widow, then marry."’ Mr. Lewis left his widow 
5,000 pounds a year for life and the best- 
situated house in London, in Park Lane, near 
Grosvenor Gate with the curious addition of 
“coals and candles."’ 
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say, as if it was a feather in her cap, 
“My dear, he made love to me while 
my first husband was alive, and there- 
fore | knew that he really loved me.” 
It was at Green meadow, a house four 
miles from Llandaff, that Disraeli 
served his apprenticeship as secretary 
to Mr. Lewis, living in the house with 
him and Mrs. Lewis, in the position of a 
dependent. When the house overflowed 
with visitors from London, as was often 
the case, he was sent out to sleep at 
the “Holly Bush,” a little public-house 
in the village. Both Greenmeadow and 
the “Holly Bush” exist still. 


Mr. Hare has been kind enough, in 
answer to an inquiry, to tell me that 
what he here states was written down 
from the lips of Mrs. Duncan Stewart, 
who was very intimate with the Bea- 
consfields. Mr. Hare adds that the 
story was confirmed by the late Dean 
Vaughan, of Llandaff, from what he 
had heard in the neighborhood, but he 
has no further evidence on the subject. 
As I have said, the accounts of Lady 
Beaconsfield which one may gather 
from public sources do not stamp this 
account of her ladyship as inherently 
absurd, or even improbable. As the 
Times writer said, “She had neither so- 
cial talents nor fascination to place at 
his disposal. It was not in her to make 
his salons a centre of society, as Lady 
Palmerston did when she acted as her 
husband’s ally.” Another contempo- 
rary writer who knew her said she had 
many sterling qualities, but lacked 
those acquired accomplishments and 
that disciplined and cultivated intelli- 
gence which her husband, as his writ- 
ings show, keenly appreciated in wom- 
en. “She was an admirable crea- 
ture,’”’ he remarked to a friend after her 
death, “but she never knew which 
‘came first, the Greeks or the Romans.’* 
“The illustration,” says the writer, a 
political opponent, “conveyed much 


5Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, in his ‘Notes 
from a Diary,’’ says Disraeli’s words were: 
“She was a bright creature; she lived wholly 
in the present. She thought nothing of the 











more than it expressed. It was a cred- 
it to Mr. Disraeli that throughout his 
life his devoted kindness to his wife 
was never ruffled by any of those awk- 
ward things said and done by her | 
which formed from time to time the 
gossip of society.” 

Yet these gaucheries must many a 
time have sent a cold shiver through 
the marrow of the man whose only 
passport to society was his genius, who 
was tolerated by the haughty peer and 
the exclusive gentleman of the country 
party only because he was necessary 
to them in their unequal contest with 
the Liberal host after Peel’s desertion 
of their cause. Like Burke and Sheri- 
dan, Disraeli burst through the barrier 
by which Society surrounds itself, and 
placed himself on an equality with 
those of high birth and old estate. It 
is no small addition to the magnitude 
of the achievement that he was able to 
carry with him into the charmed circle 
this uncultivated and graceless woman 
—as Society estimates grace and cul- 
ture. Unlike Burke and Sheridan, he 
freely took his wife into the society of 
his aristocratic friends and she enjoyed 
the privilege keenly. A characteristic 
anecdote illustrates this rather amus- 
ingly. The Earl of Malmesbury entered 
it in his diary on March 19, 1849, in 
these words: 





Lord Mahon told me a story of Mrs. 
Disraeli, who was paying a visit some- 
where in the country, where she met 
Lord and Lady Hardinge. It 
happened that Lord Hardinge’s 
room was next to the Disraeli’s, 
and the next morning Mrs. Dis- 
raeli said to Lord Hardinge at break- 
fast: “Oh, Lord Hardinge! I consider 
myself the most fortunate of women. 
I said to myself when I woke this 
morning, ‘What a lucky woman I am! 
Here I have been sleeping between the 
greatest orator and the greatest war- 


future; she cared nothing for the past. I dis- 
covered that she did not know whether the 
Greeks or the Romans came first.’’ 
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rior of the day.’” Lady Hardinge did 
not appear pleased at the statement. 


On another occasion Mrs. Disraeli 
was staying with her husband at one of 
the ancestral homes of England—‘‘one 
of the most splendid of our provincial 
palaces,” it is called by Sir William 
I’raser, who tells the story: 


The wife of the lordly proprietor was 
a person of exceptional refinement, 
with a deep and sincere sense of pro- 
priety. She had carefully swept from 
the walls all pictures of a character 
which our less squeamish ancestors 
would not have objected to. As it hap- 
pened, in the bedroom allotted to Mr. 
and Mrs. Disraeli one picture remained, 
not in any way exceeding those works 
by great artists seen in the National 
Gallery, but of a decidedly classic char- 
acter as regards drapery. At breakfast 
the first morning after their arrival 
Mrs. Disraeli addressed the lady of the 
house in these words: “Lady ——, I find 
that your house is fnll of indecent pic- 
tures.” Knowing well the character of 
their hostess, dismay might have been 
observed on the faces of the guests. 
Undaunted, Mrs. Disraeli continued: 
“There is a most horrible picture in our 
bedroom. Disraeli says it is Venus and 
Adonis. I have been awake half the 
night trying to prevent him looking at 
ig 


Sir William Fraser adds that he 
knows this to be true, as the story was 
told to him by the eldest son of the 
house, who was present at the break- 
fast. This does not seem to me quite 
conclusive, but the evidence in this, as 
in other cases, must be taken for what 
it is worth. The lady had acquired a 
reputation for this kind of thing, which 
Sir William Fraser himself did not 
think was quite justified, and the sons 
of noble houses would not be the men 
to minimize her peculiarities. 

But if Mrs. Disraeli’s slumbers were 
disturbed by the presence in her hus. 
band’s bedroom of an undraped Venus 
she must have passed many a sleepless 
night, for Mr. Cecil Raikes, in the life 
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of his father, tells this funny story on 
the authority of Sir William Harcourt: 


It happened on the occasion in ques- 
tion (at a dinner party given by the 
Disraelis) that Mr. Harcourt, as he 
then was, was placed next to Lady 
Beaconsfield. On the wall opposite 
them hung a portrait of a lightly- 
draped female figure, and during a 
pause in the conversation the guest's 
eyes happened to wander to it. 

“I see you are looking at that pic- 
ture,” suddenly broke in the hostess 
with a laugh. “I always say that it 
oughtn’t to be allowed in here; but it is 
nothing to the Venus that Dizzy has in 
his bedroom.” 

“That I can quite believe,” replied 
Mr. Harcourt gallantly, with a bow. 

The answer appeared to tickle her 
ladyship immensely, so much so that 
Mr. Harcourt, feeling that he had ven- 
tured on to rather delicate ground, 
quickly changed the subject. 

But the incident was not thereby dis- 
posed of, for later on, when the party 
had reassembied in the drawing-room, 
Lady Beaconsfield suddenly called to 
her husband across the room: “I want 
to tell you such a funny thing that Mr. 
Harcourt said to me at dinner.” And 
then came out the whole story coram 
publico. 

“I never felt more uncomfortable in 
my life,” Sir William used to say in 
telling the story. “But when Lady Bea- 
consfield had finished Dizzy made no 
comment, but slowly turned his eyes 
upon me with his usual grave smile. 
Many men would have evinced some 
sign of annoyance, but he did nothing 
of the sort, and afterwards his kind- 
ness to me never varied.” 


One cannot but be struck by the fam- 
ily relationship of the two anecdotes, 
yet it is difficult to believe that they 
have been evolved from the same inci- 
dent. That she frequently made her 
husband appear ridiculous by narrating 
circumstances of their private life can- 
not, I think, be doubted. Sir William 
Gregory says there was hardly any 
event in their domestic life that she did 
not take a pleasure in narrating in pub- 
lic. “Ah,” she said once, when the con- 
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versation turned on some man’s com- 
plexion, “I wish you could only see 
Dizzy in his bath, then you would know 
what a white skin is.” One night Sir 
William Gregory and several other 
young men were the guests of the Dis- 
raelis at dinner. The company in- 
cluded George Smythe, the original of 
“Coningsby,” and in the course of the 
evening, something being said about 
the book, the hostess said to the young 
men, “Would you like to go and see 
the room where Dizzy was brought to 
bed of ‘Coningsby’?’ All expressed 
great interest in the sacred spot, and 
she instructed them to go upstairs to 
the bedroom floor and enter a certain 
door. George Smythe took the lead in 
a regular scamper, amid roars of laugh- 
ter. He burst into the wrong room, the 
followers heard a cry and a splash in 
the darkness, and back came their 
leader, wet through and drippirs. He 
had fallen into Disraeli’s bath. He 
presented himself in a drenched condi- 
tion to Mrs. Disraeli, who placidly 
asked him if he had seen the room 
where “Coningsby” was born. “I 
know nothing of the place of birth,” 
said Smythe, “but ‘I know I have been 
in the room where he was baptized.” 
It does not seem to have occurred to 
Gregory that the lady had played them 
a trick. 

Many such stories might be quoted 
from the chroniques scandaleuses of the 
time, but when all has been said it re- 
mains a fact that she was a wonderful- 
ly good wife to Disraeli, and I am by 
no means sure that she did not possess 
a great deal more discretion than her 
critics gave her credit for. With all 


¢*This fact is fnlly attested in the ‘Notes 
from the Diary of Mr. Speaker Denison (Vis- 
count Ossington),’’ recently published. Writing 
on March 5, 1868, the day Mr. Disraeli first en- 
tered the House as Premier, Mr. Denison said: 
“It is true that Mrs. Disraeli had never at- 
tended a debate in the House of Commons. I 
have proposed to her once or twice to come, but 
she has always declined—said it would make hei 


her apparent freedom in conversation, 
she was never known to betray her 
husband’s confidence in such a way as 
to jeopardize his political position. 
Her belief in his future greatness 
amounted to an inspiration. She was 
so confident that he would live to be 
Prime Minister that she made a vow 
never to attend a debate in the House 
of Commons until she could do so as 
the wife of the Premier, and she never 
did, great as the temptation must have 
been to witness some of his earlier 
triumphs.* To advance his career to- 
wards this great end seems to have 
been the sole object of her existence. 
“All her wealth,” says Sir William Gre- 
gory, “was valued by her only so far 
as it could assist his objects. She 
watched him like a faithful dog, under- 
stood his every fancy, habit, and 
thought; in fact, lived in him and for 
him.” 

Those who were admitted to intimacy 
with them used to say he was fond of 
telling her in joke that he had married 
her for her money, to which she would 
invariably reply, “Ah, but if you had to 
do it again you would do it for love.” 
And his answer would be that he 
would never marry for love, because all 
the men who did so either beat their 
wives or ran away from them. On this 
point I must indulge in one more short 
quotation from Sir William Gregory: 


It was ridiculous (he says), the tokens. 
of affection and apparently of admira- 
tion which he lavished on “Marianne,” 
as we irreverently called her. One 
evening, on coming up from dinner, he 
knelt before her, and, as they say in 
novels, devoured both her hands with 
kisses, saying at the same time in the 


nervous, or such-like excuse. But on the day 
on which Mr. Disraeli took his seat as Prime 
Minister Mrs. Disraeli wrote and begged that 
she might have a seat. She came, and the day 
afterwards she told me that she had resolved’ 
she would not attend a debate till she could 
aco Mr. Disraeli take his seat as Prime Minis- 
ter. 




















most lackadaisical manner, “Is there 
anything I can do for my dear little 
wife?” And yet this ungainly, repul- 
sive-looking woman was deserving of 
his affection. 


Their home life, indeed, seems to 
have been singularly happy. He was 
not fond of country pursuits, and if he 
joined a house party he was always 
glad to get home again. Mrs. Disraeli 
used to say that in a country house he 
was bored, and took to eating as a re- 
source, and the result was that about 
the third day he got dreadfully bilious, 
and they had to come away. Their hap- 
piest times were at Hughenden, where 
he would wander about the grounds for 
hours, admiring his wife’s taste in lay- 
ing out the gardens, making pathways, 
and planting trees. Or, at least, these 
were her happiest days. Probably he 
enjoyed morethe storm and stressof the 
political arena. We get a glimpse of 
their town life in the reminiscences of 
the late Sir John Mowbray, published 
by his daughter under the title, “Seven- 
ty Years at Westminster:” 


When in the House of Commons Dis- 
raeli was constantly at work, and gave 
himself? little rest. He used to dine late 
at night, and very sparingly. Once, re- 
ferring to this hasty dinner and assidu- 
ous attendance, I said to Lady Beacons- 
field that I could not understand how 
he kept going. “Ah, but,” she an- 
swered, “I always have supper for him 
when he comes home, and lights, lights, 
plenty of lights—Dizzy always likes 
light. And then he tells me all that has 
happened in the House, and then I clap 
him off to bed.” 


One of the most familiar anecdotes 
of the couple relates to the tender care 
she took of him when he was absorbed 
in his political work. She had driven 
down to the House of Commons with 
him, and as he shut the carriage door 
to leave her she accidentally got her fin- 
gers trapped in the door. She suf- 
fered great pain, but uttered no cry till 
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he was gone, as she knew he was about 
to take part in an important debate, 
and feared that a knowledge of the ac- 
cident might upset him. According to 
some versions the accident occurred at 
starting, and the lady suffered with 
Spartan heroism while they drove 
through the streets, and fell fainting on 
the cushions so soon as he had left her, 
but I have given the story as related to 
the Earl of Malmesbury by Disraeli 
himself, and repeated in the House of 
Lords by Lord Malmesbury after the 
death of his old colleague. 

So much for the evidence as to the 
character of the lady, and there is noth- 
ing in it inconsistent with the factory- 
girl story. She never displayed any 
manners or culture which might not 
have been acquired by King Cophetua’s 
beggar maiden, and as for her means, 
we have seen that Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis left her a comfortable fortune, 
independently of anything she may 
have had from her own family. More- 
over, when one comes to examine the 
records, they are found to be curiously 
obscure and contradictory. 

In the first place, many inquiries 
have failed to disclose either the date 
or the place of her birth; and this is 
the more to be regretted because her 
age was always a matter of conjecture 
among her friends, and the subject of 
much facetious comment. Nine years 
before her death Lady Jersey averred 
that she was over eighty, and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor, Mr. Froude, Mr. Walford, 
and other biographers state that she 
was fifty when she married Mr. Dis- 
raeli in 1839, and eighty-three when she 
died in 1872. The only authority I 
have discovered which pretends to give 
the date of her birth is James Doyle’s 
“Baronage of England,” where it is 
stated that she was born on November 
11, 1798. Doyle is dead, and his pub- 
lishers have no means of ascertaining 

what was his authority for the date. 
The register of her death gave her age 
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as seventy-six, two years older than 
Doyle’s date would make her. “G. E. 
C.” (Mr. Cokayne) was unable to ascer- 
tain for his “Complete Peerage” the 
date or place of her birth, but from 
some source, which he tells me he has 
now forgotten, he learnt (I think erro- 
neously) that she was a posthumous 
child. The Times biography said she 
was born “about the beginning of the 
century, or earlier,” and was married 
in her teens to Mr. Wyndham Lewis. 
As this marriage took place in 1815, 
and I have other evidence that she was 
about nineteen at the time, we may 
take it as probable that 1796 was the 
year of her birth, and that most of the 
estimates of her age which have been 
published are exaggerated. 

With regard to her parentage, what 
may be called the official account is the 
record made at the College of Arms on 
the issue of the patent of her peerage. 
It is as follows: 


Mary Anne, Viscountess Beaconsfield, 
of Beaconsfield, in the county of Buck- 
ingham, wife of the right Honorable 
Benjamin Disraeli, of Hughenden 
Manor, in the county of Buckingham, 
and only surviving child and heir of 
John Viney Evans, Esquire, Command- 
er in the Royal Navy. 


Other information given by the com- 
pilers of peerages and family records 
is to this effect:—that she was the 
daughter of Captain (or Commander) 
John Viney Evans, R. N., of Brampford 
Speke, Devonshire (who assumed the 
name Evans in addition to his patro- 
nymic, Viney), by Eleanor Scrope, his 
cousin and wife, daughter of the Rev. 
James Viney, B.C.L., some time of 


Gloucester, and that after the death of 
her brother James, who was colonel 
commanding the 39th Regiment, she 
became heir to her uncle, General Sir 
James Viney, K.C.H., C.B., of Taynton 
Manor, Gloucestershire. Some of the 
books (Mr. Walford’s “Life of Beacons- 
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field,” for instance), give the residence 
of her father as Branceford Park, Dev- 
on, but there is no such place, nor ever 
was so far as I can ascertain, and there 
is no doubt the place was Brampford 
Speke, a village near Exeter. The Earl 
of Iddesleigh recollects that Mrs. Dis- 
raeli, when visiting at Pynes some 
forty years ago, said either that she 
was born at Brampford Speke, or that 
she lived there in her young days. 

It is practically certain, however, that 
Brampford Speke was not her birth- 
place. A search of the parish registers 
from 1739 to 1812 fails to disclose the 
name of Viney in any form, and there 
is no record of the birth of Mary Anne 
Evans. The name Evans appears oc- 
ecasionally over the whole period, and 
it may be that her father adopted the 
name and went to reside there on inher- 
iting some property in the neighbor- 
hood. This, however, is mere conjec- 
ture, and if he did so he appears to 
have dropped the name Viney complete- 
ly. John and Eleanor Evans were liv- 
ing at Brampford Speke in 1790, a son 
James being born to them on February 
10 in that year, and these may have 
been Lady Beaconsfield’s father, 
mother, and brother, but “John” and 
“Eleanor” seem, from the entries in the 
registers, to have been family names of 
the Evanses who had lived in the par- 
ish for generations. Coming down to 
the year 1807, we find recorded the 
death of John Evans in March, and 
Eleanor in October. Were these Mary 
Anne’s parents? As regards. the 
mother, certainly not; and as to the 
father, almost certainly not, if her 
father was Commander Evans, which 
is another question. There is an entry 
in the Land Assessment Register of 
Devonshire which shows that in 1806 
John Evans occupied the farms of 
Sowdons and Moors at Brampford 
Speke. It is not clear whether he 
owned the farms or not, but the entry 
seems to show that he was entitled to 





























be designated “esquire.” There is no 
mention in the Register about this time 
of any other John Evans, or of a 
Viney. 

Mr. T. Hurry Riches, whose mother 
was a friend of Lady Beaconsfield 
when she was Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, 
informs me, from recollection of what 
he has heard (for, unfortunately, pa- 
pers bearing on the subject were acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire), that Lady 
Beaconsfield’s father died while she 
was quite young, and some years after- 
wards her mother, a sister of Sir James 
Viney, married Dr. Yates, an army sur- 
geon, who resided at Clifton. Miss 
Evans was about eighteen years old 
when she and her mother went to live 
at Clifton, and when she was about 
nineteen she met Mr. Lewis at a ball 
given by the Vernon-Grahams, a lead- 
ing family at Clifton in those days, and 
they were married shortly afterwards. 
Mr. Riches says she had only one 
brother, Colonel Viney Evans, and he 
thinks she was born at Portsmouth. 
An advertisement in the Portsmouth 
press has failed to elicit any evidence 
of her birth there, but in other respects 
there is good corroboration of Mr. 
Riches’ recollection. In the first place, 
it is supported by the entry in the mar- 
riage register of Clifton parish church, 
which is as follows: 


Wyndham Lewis, of this parish, and 
Mary Anne Evans, of this parish, were 
married in this church by licence, with 
the consent of ... , this 22nd day of 
December, in the year 1815. 


Then follow the signatures of John 
Hensman, minister, and the parties, 
and the witnesses are James Viney and 
A. Yates, whom I take to have been 
her uncle, Sir James (or her brother), 
and her stepfather, Dr. Yates. 

But the most indisputable evidence I 
have found of the identity of her 
mother is contained in the will of Sir 
James Viney, who died in 1841 in his 
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seventy-fifth year. Here Mary Anne 
Lewis is described as niece of the tes- 
tator and daughter of his sister, Mrs. 
Yates, by her first husband. Mary Anne 
and other nieces are left £2000 each, 
and, subject to other legacies and to the 
specific bequests, General Viney left 
his property for his sons, “or reputed 
sons,” William and James Viney, and 
his nephew, John Viney Evans. This 
rather confuses the question of Mrs, 
Disraeli’s inheritance, but it is not 
worth while to pursue the matter, as 
the will leaves no doubt on the main 
point—that her mother really was the 
sister of Sir James Viney—and this, 
with the collateral circumstances, is 
quite sufficient to stamp the factory-girl 
story as an invention. Mr. Henry J. 
Taylor, of Gloucester, tells me that she 
undoubtedly came into possession of 
Taynton Manor, that she gave the es- 
tate to Mr. Disraeli, and that he sold 
it by auction, probably to pay his elec- 
tion bills, the purchaser being Mr. Las- 
lett, M.P. She also had two houses in 
College Green, which now belong to 
Lord Beaconsfield’s executors. Mr. 
Taylor thinks she spent a great part of 
her young’ days in Gloucester, living 
with her uncle at one of the houses in 
College Green, and she was probably 
& teacher in a Sunday-school attended 
by girls from the pin factories. Mrs. 
Duncan Stewart's little romance may 
have arisen in some way out of this 
circumstance. 

The question of her paternal paren- 
tage is, however, curiously obscure, 
though one would never have thought 
of investigating it closely had not 
the inquiry into the main point dis- 
closed difficulties. The Bristol Mirror 
of December 30, 1815, records her first 
marriage in these terms: 


Friday, at Clifton, Wyndham Lewis, 
Esq., of Green Meadow, near Cardiff, 
to Mary Anne, only daughter of the 
late John Evans, Esq., of Brampford 
Speke, Devon. 
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There is no mention here of her 
father having had any naval rank, or 
of Viney being part of his name. No 
report of the marriage was given apart 
from the formal announcement. On 
her second marriage in 1839 her father 
was similarly described, and in the 
Same year “Dod’s Parliamentary Com- 
panion” gave the name as John Evans, 
Esq. And thus the description appeared 
in “Dod” down to 1867, when it was 
altered to Captain Viney Evans, R.N., 
why or at whose instance cannot now 
be ascertained, 

A search of the Admiralty records 
does not tend to clarify the question. 
There is no Captain or Commander 
Viney Evans to be found, but there is 
a Commander John Evans, of whom it 
is recorded that he was on active ser- 
vice until December 14, 1812, when he 
was placed on half-pay. On June 13, 
1813, the affidavit usual on receipt of 
half-pay was dispensed with “while he 
remains insane.” The pay continued 
until December 31, 1815, and he was 
reported dead on March 12, 1816. Com- 
paring this record with the announce- 
ment of the marriage of Mary Anne 
Evans on December 22, 1815, we should 
say with almost absolute certainty that 
this Commander Evans was not her 
father. The evidence seems, then, to 
point to the John Evans who died at 
Brampford Speke in 1807 as her father, 
and it was not until about sixty years 
afterwards that he was described as a 
naval officer. There may be a simple 
explanation of all this; I confess I am 
unable to suggest it, and I must leave 
the evidence as it stands. 

However this may be, it is evident 
that Mary Anne and her mother were 
moving in good society in Clifton when 
Mr. Wyndham Lewis “picked her up.” 
The Vernon-Grahams were doubtless 
connected with General Vernon, of 


Hilton Park, Staffordshire, who added 
his mother’s name of Graham to his 
own. Mr. Lewis, who was at this time 
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thirty-five years of age, was a man of 
wealth and position. He was then, or 
subsequently, the owner of Pantgwyn- 
lass Castle, Glamorganshire, a major of 
Militia, and a barrister, and he had an 
elegant town house in Grosvenor Gate. 
Here the young dandy who leaped into 
fame as the author of “Vivian Grey” 
became a welcome guest, and doubtless 
he also visited the Lewises at their 
Welsh estate, but the statement that 
he ever had any formal position as sec- 
retary to Mr. Lewis is open to much 
doubt. I haye good reason to believe 
that he left no papers which would 
support the suggestion. The point, 
however, is of little importance. The 
two men became close social and politi- 
cal friends, and after Disraeli had been 
three times rejected by High Wycombe 
and once by Taunton Mr. Lewis carried 
him in as his colleague for the borough 
of Maidstone. This was at the election 
which followed the accession of Queen 
Victoria. When the new Parliament 
met Mr. Lewis was mortally ill, and he 
died on March 14, 1838. 

Disraeli was at this time in his thirty- 
fourth year, and, notwithstanding all 
that has been said as to the great dis- 
crepancy in their ages, Mrs. Lewis was 
probably not more than eight years 
older. She was still a handsome woman, 
and she retained for a long time after- 
wards the sprightly and ingenuous 
manner which had attracted the Welsh 
magnate more than twenty years be- 
fore. Dr. Brewster tells us that Dis- 
raeli met her at Lytton-Bulwer’s in 
1832, and described her shortly after- 
wards as “a pretty little woman, a flirt, 
and a rattler. Indeed,” added Disraeli, 
“she is gifted with a volubility I should 
think unequalled, and of which I can 
convey no idea. She told me she liked 
silent, melancholy men.” We must 
take our choice between this descrip- 
tion, Mrs. Duncan Stewart’s statement 
that she was at the time of her second 
marriage a “very handsome, imperial- 


























looking woman,” and Sir William 
Gregory’s shocking!y uncomplimentary 
picture. A writer in the New Century 


Review of September, 1899, gives us a 


sketch of her as she appeared at a féte 
champétre for the school children at 
Hughenden about 1860: 


It was in this decade that the crino- 
line flourished, and Mrs. Disraeli wore 
over hers a petticoat of fine white cam- 
bric, covered with innumerable little 
flounces exquisitely gauffered. I re- 
member making a mental calculation 
of how many hours it would take her 
blanchisseuse to gauffer those said 
flounces, and came to the conclusion 
they could not have been manipulated 
under eight or nine. 

Over the petticoat was looped a white 
dress of delicate French muslin, pow- 
dered with purple pansies; the crino- 
line showed the lovely dress and petti- 
coat to advantage, as well as the youth- 
ful-looking figure, whose head was 
crowned with a simple white straw 
hat, trimmed with a band of black 
velvet. 

People said she was twenty-five years 
elder than her husband, but as she 
skipped and ran about with the chil- 
dren she did not look a day over forty. 
Disraeli stood watching with an 
amused smile the delight of the chil- 
dren at the efforts made to amuse them, 
now and again glancing at his wife 
with a look of unconcealed admiration 
and interest. 


i 
The Hon. F. Lawley and others who 
knew Disraeli support the statement 
that it was on the advice of Count 
d’Orsay that he proposed to the widow, 
but we may well conjecture that the 
impecunious and ambitious young man 
did not require much prompting. Nor 
need we suppose that he had to conduct 
the campaign after the manner of 
Barry Lyndon’s attack upon the Coun- 
tess, but there are some anecdotes curi- 
ously reminiscent of Barry’s methods, 
told on the authority of an old lady 
who used to attend upon Mrs. Lewis as 
companion. 
For some time after her husband’s 
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death, this lady relates, Mrs. Lewis 
lived in retirement at his Glamorgan- 
shire seat. One day, on looking out of 
the window, she saw a gentleman lei- 
surely walking up the drive, carrying 
in one hand a bag, and in the other an 
umbrella. She started back, exclaim- 
ing, “Gracious! Jane, there’s that hor- 
rid man Disraeli coming up the drive. 
Run down to the door and say I am not 
at home.” Jane did so, whereupon Dis- 
raeli, with grave deliberation, an- 
swered, “I know. Take my bag to a 
bedroom and prepare luncheon. I will 
wait till Mrs. Lewis comes down- 
stairs.” 

On another occasion this lady said to 
her mistress, “I hear, my dear madam, 
that the gentleman is at the inn, wait- 
ing for a conveyance.” (The inn was 
the Cow and Snuffers, and in one of the 
rooms was a chair which was long af- 
terwards known as Disraeli’s chair, for 
it was said that he always sat on it 
when he called at the inn on his way 
to the hall.) Mrs. Lewis, with a sigh 
and a flush, exclaimed, “Oh, dear, what 
can I do with this gentleman?’ “What 
can you do with him?’ echoed the 
maid. The lady again flushed and again 
sighed, and laconically replied, “Marry 
him, I suppose.” 

Whatever may be the truth about 
such stories as these, it is certain that 
the siege of the widow was not a very 
protracted one. The couple were mar- 
ried on August 28, 1839, and Mrs. Dis- 
raeli at once entered with avidity into 
all her husband’s schemes and ambi- 
tions. Two years afterwards she was 
down at Shrewsbury, assisting in his 
electoral campaign there, the corrupt 
electors of Maidstone having been 
abandoned in favor of the western bor- 
ough. The Shrewsbury Chronicle records 
facetiously that “at the conclusion of 
‘Mr. Disraeli’s harangue Mrs. Disraeli 
was introduced to the crowd, and her 
successful canvass was rewarded by re- 
iterated cheers.” The Globe, then a 
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Liberal organ, stated that she was as- 
sisting her husband “with al] the en- 
ergy of despair.” Disraeli was returned, 
and then came his ad misericordiam 
supplication to Peel for an office in his 
Ministry (which lay concealed until Mr. 
C. S. Parker published it among the 
“Private Papers” of Sir Robert in 1899), 
and the still mvre interesting letter 
from Mrs. Disraeli, which I presume to 
have been a secret even from Disraeli 
himself. This is what she wrote: 


(Confidential.) 
Grosvenor Gate, Saturday Night. 
Dear Sir Robert Peel,—I beg you not 
to be angry with me for my intrusion, 
but I am overwhelmed with anxiety. 
My husband’s political career is forever 
crushed, if you do not appreciate him. 


Mr. Disraeli’s exertions are not un- 


known to you, but there is much he has 
done that you cannot be aware of, 
though they have had no other aim but 
to do you honor, no wish for recom- 
pense but your approbation. 

He has gone further than most to 
make your opponents his personal ene- 
mies. He has stood four most expen- 
sive elections since 1834, and gained 
seats from Whigs in two; and I pledge 
myself, as far as one seat, that it shall 
always be at your command, 

Literature he has abandoned for poli- 
tics. Do not destroy all his.hopes, and 
make him feel his life has been a mis- 
take. 

May I venture to name my own 
humble but enthusiastic exertions in 
times gone by for the party, or rather 
for your own splendid self? They will 
tell you at Maidstone that more than 
£40,000 was spent through my influence 
only. 

Be pleased not to answer this, as I 
do not wish any human being to know 
I have written to you this humble pe- 
tition.—_I am now, as ever, dear Sir 
Robert, your most faithful servant, 

Mary Anne Disraeli. 


Poor Mary Anne! How keenly must 


she have felt the rejection of her hus- 
band’s claims, which he had himself 
told Peel would be an “intolerable hu- 
miliation!” 


Thanks to fortuitous cir- 
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cumstances, their revenge was not long 
delayed, and then Dizzy’s genius car- 
ried him steadily onwards until he 
reached the goal which he had kept 
steadily before his eyes from the days 
of his callow youth. Probably one of 
the privileges of his short-lived Pre 
miership which he valued most highly 
was that it enabled him to confer upon 
his faithful helpmate a patent of no- 
bility. The Heralds’ College recognized 
the Viney-Evans descent, and granted 
her a coat of arms, which included a 
slip of vine, fructed and leaved proper 
(which had belonged to an old Kentish 
family of Viney). with the addition of 
two flaunches, each charged with a 
boar’s head, to represent the name 
Evans. The supporters—an eagle and a 
lion—were each charged with a tower, 
and Mr. Hitehman, in his preface to an 
edition of Disraeli’s early pamphlet, 
“What is He?’ says the introduction of 
the old cognizance of a castle was in- 
tended to represent the descent of the 
peeress’s husband from the ancient 
house of Mendizibal y Mendoza. The 
cognizance was still more strongly 
marked on the arms subsequently 
granted to him as Ear! of Beaconsfield. 
These had a castle triple towered in 
chief, besides the towers on the sup- 
porters, and one on the escutcheon. 
But when the old lady received the 
titular honor the silver cord of her life 
was already loosed, and ere her hus- 
band’s real triumph came in 1874 the 
golden bow was broken. Not long after 
her elevation to the peerage she discov- 
ered that she was suffering from an 
internal cancer. It is characteristic of 
both that, while she supposed that she 
was concealing from her husband the 
existence of the fatal disorder, he, 
though well aware of it, allowed her 
to nurse the pleasing illusion that he 
was ignorant of the fate impending 
over her. I take this fact from the 
obituary notice in the Times. It is said 
that he wrote “Lothair” during her ill- 














ness to please her, and evening after 
evening would read over to her the 
manuscript he had written during the 
day. At the last pneumonia happily 
+ hastened the inevitable end, and she 
died at noon on Sunday, December 15, 
1872, 

Many of Mr. Disraeli’s political and 
socia] friends desired to manifest their 
sympathy with him by attending the 
funeral, but the reply in every case was 
the same, that the burial ceremonies 
would be strictly private. Simply and 
quietly, without any of the parapher- 
nalia of mourning, he laid his “perfect 
wife” to rest in the village churchyard 
at Hughenden, and when his turn came 
to bid adieu to the world in which he 
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had played so great a part he preferred 
to lie by her side rather than receive 
the solemn posthumous honors which 
Parliament would have been willing to 
pay. What the loss of his faithful part- 
ner meant to Disraeli may be inferred 
from the words of infinite pathos he 
addressed to Lord Malmesbury. “I re- 
member,” said the Earl, in the speech 
from which I have already quoted, 
“when he was deprived of the support 
of his wife, he said to me, with tears in 
his eyes, ‘I hope some of my friends 
will take notice of me now in my great 
misfortune, for I have no home, and 
when I tell my coachman to drive home 
I feel it is a mockery.’ ” 
James Sykes. 








The mountains had always been her 
foes; she had hated them as fiercely, as 
strongly, as her husband and her child 
had loved them. As for the child, it 
was only natura], perhaps, that to him 
they should be friends when one re- 
members how they stood out prominent 
from among his earliest memories, and 
how each succeeding year had welded 
them into a part of his life. His father, 
an enthusiastic and expert climber, 
had taught him his first lessons in 
mountain-lore at an age when most 
boys are intent upon a nearer acquain- 
tance with the topmost boughs of mod- 
erate sized trees, and the mother had 
sat by and shuddered. 

Her boy had been born among the 
mountains. For three days and nights 
the woman, awaiting her deliverance, 
had watched for the return of her hus- 
band from a difficult and perilous as- 
cent. Three days and nights she had 
kept vigil, apprehending dangers from 
avalanche, couloir, crevasse; she did not 
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know what most to fear where all was 
terrible and terrifying. At the end of 
those nightmare days they had brought 
to her tidings of an accident; men were 
bearing home the injured and the dead. 

She had no friends in the place, 
barely an acquaintance. A few of the 
shop-women and one or two inn-keep- 
ers knew her as the wife of the famous 
Gregory Holt, and would bow to her 
when she passed; and there was an old 
woman in the little hut on the glacier 
road, who sold the milk of goats, with 
whom, pausing, she sometimes ex- 
changed a few words. She was quite 
alone, but her husband had never con- 
sidered her loneliness when he went on 
his mountaineering expeditions. 

She waited, pacing the narrow, rap- 
idly filling streets of the little Swiss 
town. All the inhabitants and all the 
visitors seemed thronging the uneven 
ways, their faces turned eastward, 
eager for the first sound, the first 
glimpse of the returning search-party. 
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Hotel-keepers stood about in groups, 
talking gravely, interrogating heavy- 
looking, taciturn guides; people nudged 
one another, pointing her out as a 
prominent figure in the coming drama. 
“Poor thing, poor thing,’ she heard 
whispered in many languages, but she 
Scarce realized that the words referred 
to herself. 

A tall young clergyman, pale, ner- 
vous, black-frocked, crossed over from 
one of the inn-yards and paused before 
her. “Can I do anything for you?’ he 
began, and she wondered why his voice 
shook. 

“Is he alive?’ she asked. 

He did not know; no one knew. 
must hope for the best,” he said. 

“Is he alive?’ she repeated. 

“God in His mercy,” began the young 
man, and the woman laughed, “God 
in His mercy made this hell,” she said, 
meaning the mountain-lands. The 
clergyman retreated, falling back on 
the little cluster of English men and 
women who had urged him to offer 
words of comfort. “The poor lady’s 
mind is unhinged, God help her,” he 
said, and again the murmur went 
through the waiting crowd: “Poor 
woman, poor young thing!” 

At every window a face- could be 
seen. To her it seemed as though the 
whole world were composed of white 
buildings, green-shuttered, deep-roofed, 
and at every window a face looking 
eastward, And the people in the streets 
looked eastward, eastward whence the 
show would come. 

Up and down the congested street she 
paced, the others falling back to let her 
pass; minutes elapsed and hours before 
the measured tramp of men marching 
in accord fell upon her straining ears. 
Was he among the injured or the dead? 
None could answer. A great hush had 
fallen on the waiting crowds, a strange 
affrighted silence in anticipation of the 
approaching tragedy. Onward it came, 
nearer, nearer, that slow shuffling 


“We 
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tread, while the silence grew more in- 
tense for hundreds of men and women 
were trying to hold their breath. What 
were they bringing to her? An agoniz- 
ing injured man? aA crushed and 
mangled thing? Sick with terror, fear- 
ful of what she might see, back to her 
lodgings she stumbled to prepare for 
the best, to be ready for the worst. 

He was alive: he had miraculously 
escaped with injuries of no vital im- 
portance; and in the midst of the con- 
fusion, the relief, the agitation, her 
child had been boru- 

When still a little boy his mother had 
often told him of those days of agony. 
“Do not climb,” she would pray; but, 
what was the use? When she saw his 
eyes turn to the mountains, when she 
noted how he hung on every syllable 
of his father’s tales, realizing the fu- 
tility of her prayer she would sigh add- 
ing: “Do not marry. Do not darken a 
woman’s life with the sickening fear 
and suspense. Do not break a woman’s 
heart.” And Adrian, with the scorn of 
petticoated creatures born of the mas- 
culine aspirations of a few summers, 
would retort: “I don’t want to be both- 
ered with women; they’re no good for 
climbing; they’re too soft.” 

Adrian was fourteen wher his mother 
died. She had endured enough, Every 
summer, through a decade and a 
half of married life, she had re- 
mained below in the little Alpine vil- 
lages while her husband took his pleas- 
ure on the giant peaks. What she en- 
dured no one but her Creator knew, and 
Him she almost believed to be blind, 
or asleep, or gone on a journey; she 
could scarcely imagine that One seeing 
her sufferings could be indifferent to 
them. Crouching huddled up in a cor- 
ner of her bed-chamber, a slight girlish 
figure with colorless face and forlorn 
blue eyes, the din of the torrent, noisy, 
brawling, insistent in her ears. she had 
listened, every nerve and muscle tense, 
for the boom of the gun signifying that 














the climbers had been perceived on the 
summit by those watching through the 
telescopes below. How she loathed 
those telescopes planted in the hotel 
+ gardens; how she hated the tourists 
who paid their fifty centimes for the 
privilege of gazing at the spectacle pro- 
vided for their entertainment,—the 
spectacle of three stalwart men cling- 
ing with ice-axe and crampon to the 
face of the smooth ice-wall, where one 
slip, one slight error in judgment might 
hurl them all to a ghastly death thou- 
sands of feet below. To her unreason 
it seemed as though these sight-seers 
gloated over the perils her husband was 
facing and she grew to hate the women 
clad in ill-fitting garments, flat-chested, 
wide-waisted, who called out excited, 
their sun-burned faces glued to the 
lens, that they could see the ice-axes 
flash in the sun and the dust of the 
wind-driven snow,—hated them as she 
hated the men, Norfolk-suited, collar- 
less, unkempt, who talked big of as- 
cents they had never made and lightly 
of dangers they had never encountered. 

For the most part she lived in her 
own rooms. Outside was full of hor- 
rors: the shops with stands of alpen- 
stocks in the doorways; with chamois- 
horns, carvings in wood, and niggardly 
bunches of drooping edelweiss; with 
eternal photographs of ice-peak and 
glacier, mauvais pas, and roped figures 
crossing impossible yawning chasms. 
Yet she could not withstand the temp- 
tation of looking into their windows, 
her eyes ever morbidly seeking those 
more ghastly scenes,—swathed corpses 
of ill-fated adventurers being drawn 
over the merciless snow, across jagged 
seracs, back to the little village for de- 
cent Christian burial. Christian! merci- 
ful God! And this was a Christian 
land! 

The churchyard was terrible also, yet 
it held a grim fascination for her. She 
knew by heart éach headstone, each 
gtaven word that related to the tragedy 
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of her life-long fear. Perished on Mont 
Blanc,—Lost on the Wetterhorn,—Killed 
by an avalanche on the Jungfrau,—Lost 
in a storm while ascending the Grand 
Combin,—Perished on the Aletsch Glacier: 
there were so many and it was always 
the same tale. Indeed, she could have 
taken one into the burial-ground of 
almost any climbing centre in Switzer- 
land or Savoy and have led him, un- 
faltering, from grave to grave where 
slumbered the victims of this unac- 
countable madness of the mountains, 
The churchyard was terrible, yes; but 
it pleased her to gather the wild-flowers 
from the sunny slopes and from the 
shady woods and to lay them in clus- 
ters on those untimely graves. She 
would spend most of the time when she 
was out of doors mounting guard, as it 
were, over one sleeper or another. She 
would spell out the tndistinct inscrip- 
tions, their names, their ages, with the 
brief record of their death; she would 
wonder over their lives, their homes, 
what manner of men they had been 
and whom they had left desolate; she 
would weave a romance about them, 
grow absorbed in their personality, 
their hopes, their aims, always to be 
brought up by that terrible, merciless 
sentence,—Perished on the mountains. 
In the little graveyard at Grindelwald 
there were two lines on a headstone 
that would lure her back over and over 
again, that seemed amid al! the record 
of woe and disaster to reach forth to 
her some faint glimmering of comfort 
and strength. Adrian remembered 
often, as a child, pulling at her skirts 
to drag her away from the spot, and 
when at last he had succeeded, she 
would walk beside him down the nar- 
row path with a rare smile upon her 
face while her lips would stil! repeat, 


Dort werd ich Das im Licht erkennen 
Was hier auf Erde dunkel sah. 


The groups of guides at the street- 
corners made her shudder. She would 
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fain have killed them with her own 
frail hands that they might no longer 
carry on their murderous calling; 
gladly, had she possessed the means, 
would she have given them handfuls of 
gold to bribe them away, out of the 
land, out of the path of her adventur- 
ous husband. Sometimes she would 
go to visit their womenkind, but there 
she got but little consolation. It was 
a hard life, yes, and there were acci- 
dents; perilous, truly, and therefore the 
pay was good. Some were widows, 
alas! le bon Dieu permitted it; but it 
was a good trade, paying well in fair 
seasons and the men loved the moun- 
tains and were familiar with them. 
And if only le bon Dieu would send 
them a_ fine season, there would be 
much gold to earn and the husbands 
would not be idle many days. Next 
year the eldest son would be enrolled 
a qualified guide; he was finishing his 
time as porter now. 

They did not understand; they did 
not see the wickedness, the senseless- 
ness of it all and the criminal waste. 
She would go back to the little cham- 
ber whose windows looked out on to 
the white noisy torrent that came 
straight from the glaciers, and would 
curse this rock-bound country and the 
green, flower-laden Alps, and the daz- 
zling snow-peaks above the rocky 
needle-ranges,—would curse them as 
she clenched her feeble hand realizing 
to the full her absolute helplessness, 
the unutterable tragedy of her anxious 
fear-ridden life. 

Sometimes, from behind the stiff 
starched curtains of the sleeping-room, 
she would watch the early start of a 
party intent on the ascent of a certain 
peak: the strong sinewy guides with 
coils of stout new rope and solid ice- 
axes; the porters adjusting their loads; 
employers, light-hearted, eager 
for the most part, bur- 


their 
Snglishmen 


dened with the latest whims in boots 
and equipment, impatient for the start. 
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She would ask herself if all these men 
were fools, absolute, useless fools and 
imbeciles. She would creep back to bed 
and lie still until daylight, following 
them in imagination through the suc- 
cessive stages of the ascent: did she 
not know them by heart? Had she not 
listened to the tale over and over again, 
with always the same sickening horror? 

She would watch them crawl! up and 
up, clinging now to the bare face of 
the rock which offered no hold for hand 
or foot, crossing, crab-wise, treacherous 
ice-bridges, moving upward, ever 
slowly, painfully upward. And she 
would see them falling, falling through 
the air, until they lay a crumpled heap, 
twisted out of all human shape at the 
bottom of crevasse or ravine. Or they 
would be overtaken by a loosened boul- 
der and crushed by it as easily as is 
the shell of an egg. Again, they would 
be enveloped by cloud and mist, and 
would wander lost, exhausted, until 
they had not strength even to keep 
their footing, and so would go falling 
through the snow-weighted air, down, 
down, down. It was by a supreme 
effort only that she did not scream as 
she lay. Clasping her thin nervous 
hands and burying her face in the pil- 
low, she would ask almost fiercely of 
God why these things were allowed; 
why—why? Had He no use for those 
strong-limbed men, no mercy for their 
miserable women? 

Her hatred of the mountain-land 
grew to be a passion, a monomania. 
From the middle of June to the early 
days of September her life was one 
successive Reign of Terror. For the rest 
of the year at home in London, the 
memory of the summer’s anxiety had 
not time to fade, before with the ap- 
proach of spring, the dread of the next 
holiday’s torture possessed her. It was 
verily a possession; she thought of 
nothing, feared nothing, perhaps lived 
for nothing else. 

In her early married days when the 














child had been born, she had turned her 
eyes from the Swiss doctor’s kindly face 
with a sob. Why, oh why, had it not 
been a girl? A girl might have been 
- left with her, but a boy! Would he too 
go the way of his father? Would she 
have a double fear, a twofold torture 
instead of the one? Surely it would be 
simpler far to die, to be out of it all. 
but then had come, to lure her back to 
life, the thought of the one thing still 
worth living for. She would teach the 
child to hate and dread the mountains 
as much as she hated and dreaded 
them. 

Fond delusive hope to crumble soon 
away! Born among the mountains, 
spending the happy summer days in 
the high altitudes of the Swiss valleys, 
with sun-burned peasant children for 
merry playmates, small wonder that 
little Adrian came to be as lithe and 
active, as surefooted as they. “The 
boy will make a climber,” his father 
had said when he was barely seven; 
and his mother had clutched the child 
fiercely to her heart. 

Nevertheless she had foreseen it all 
along. What else would happen? Was 
not her life one long mockery, one 
ceaseless barren prayer? Had she not 
prayed daily, hourly, battering the 
gates of Heaven, that her husband’s 
thoughts and heart might be turned 
from the mountains, and had not his 
passion forthem increased steadily with 
every succeeding year? Verily it 
seemed to her that the God of her child- 
hood who answered prayers was only 
one more of the many pleasant myths 
of her nursery days. 

And Gregory Holt never guessed. 
He was a careless man, selfish and 
thoughtless up to that point to which 
timid tender women of her type render 
their men folk selfish, He was not 
harsh nor unloving; he was fond of the 
little silent mother of his child; in the 
vocations of wife and mother he 
thought her admirable; he did not see 
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that anything further was required of 
her; he did not suppose that her opinion 
on outside subjects was of value, and 
probably he was right. He knew that 
she disliked his climbing, and that she 
was afraid on his account; but he con- 
sidered that also was natural, com- 
mendable even, bearing testimony, 
surely, to her tender qualities of wom- 
anhood. And women seemed to weep 
by instinct. The wives of soldiers 
wept what time their husbands went to 
war; the wives of sailors shuddered 
when the storm-winds raked the coasts. 
It would never occur to soldier or sail- 
or to stay at home because of the wom- 
en’s fears. Neither did it occur to him 
to refrain from mountaineering because 
there remained behind in the dingy 
hotel a frightened trembling creature 
who looked at him in mute anguish, 
receiving passively his careless fare- 
well kiss, before he set off with his 
favorite guide to attempt some virgin 
peak. And Marion Holt never said 
much; words with her did not come 
easily. Occasionally, when gathering 
up her courage in both hands she had 
essayed a passionate appeal, a few bald 
sentences would fall stumbling from 
her thin, quivering lips; her husband 
would smile indulgently and she would 
be reduced to an agonized and hopeless 
silence. 

Adrian wondered sometimes in later 
years whether his mother had been a 
good mother or not; he did not know. 
She loved him, she was afraid for him; 
for the rest she was too much en- 
grossed by that which haunted her life 
to spare him much thought or atten- 
tion. Again, his father was of a mas- 
terful temperament, ordering the boy’s 
life as he thought good, his wife having 
only to carry out or acquiesce in his 
arrangements. I have said, she was 
possessed. Throughout his childhood, 
when mother and son were much to- 
gether, she did not seek to draw out his 
character, to ascertain of what stuff 
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he was made. No; every day she 
warned him against the mountains, 
telling him long stories calculated to 
nourish the horror of them that she 
hoped to instil, but which, on the con- 
trary, only served to increase that glam- 
our which from the first his imagination 
had hung around them. For, as each 
year found him growing longer and 
more wiry, his eyes travelled more 
often to the grim giant peaks, and he 
listened more intently to his father’s 
tales of his adventures. And if, in the 
midst of their eager talk, either of them 
chanced to glance at the scared face of 
the little white woman who sat so still 
in her place, it was only to reflect: “She 
is a woman; she cannot understand.” 

It was a relief to her when the hoy 
went to school; there at least he would 
be safe. But in the summer holidays 
he joined his parents in Switzerland, 
and with every summer came, louder 
and more persistent, his entreaties to 
be allowed to accompany his father on 
some of his expeditions. The lesser 
slopes and peaks he knew by heart, but 
his ambition was not satisfied. 

When the coveted permission had at 
last been wrested, he burst into his 
mother’s room and flung the prond 
news at her before dashing off to im- 
part it to his sworn allies the guides. 
But the luckless woman had hurried cff 
to her husband. “You will not take 
him?” she had cried. 

“Why not? He is in good training: 
he is hard and sure of foot: there will 
be no risk and he must make a begin- 
ning.” : 

“But why, why?’ She clasped her 
hands. “Why must there be a begin- 
ning? Why need he ever go up a 
mountain? Lots of men never do.” 

“As to that, it does not come in every 
man’s way; but if I don’t mistake Lim, 
the boy will follow in his father’s foot- 
steps. We shall see.” 

“Oh yes.” She had returned to her 
accustomed despair. “Oh yes; he will 
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follow in his father’s footsteps without 
a doubt. Ah, merciful God! if you 
were obliged to make mountains and 
madmen to climb them, why did you 
make wives and mothers at all?” 

Gregory Holt laughed; he had never 
known his wife speak with so much 
passion; he had not believed her capa- 
ble of passion, but then he was not a 
very observant man. 

The boy went, of course, and re- 
turned the following evening, blistered 
and proud and full of more ambitious 
projects. No one guessed what those 
twenty-four hours had meant to the 
frightened woman; no one noticed how 
rapidly the faded hair was turning 
gray. When at the close of the sum- 
mer’s purgatory they journeyed home 
to England, Marion Holt realized that 
her health would not stand many more 
of these terrible strains upon it. 

Adrian was fourteen, as I have said, 
when his mother died. It happened 
in this wise. After much teasing an@ 
persistent pressure he had prevailed 
upon his father to take him on a more 
difficult and dangerous expedition than 
any he had as yet been permitted to at- 
tempt. There was no greater risk per- 
hapsfor a boythan for a man;it wasnot 
a question of endurance but of careful 
climbing and cool head, and Holt had 
tested the lad’s powers; he was not the 
man to run unnecessary risks; those 
are left to the ignorant and the ama- 
teur. 

They would be away two nights and 
the better part of three days. When 
Marion Holt learned of their project, 
she felt that the limits to her endur- 
ance had been reached. She wept, en- 
treated, prayed; but Adrian, resolved 
not to return to school the following 
week without having attained his dear- 
est ambition, laughed at her fears. 


Young, careless as he was, he was al- 
most shocked at the look in her face as 
she left him to go and find his father. 
She divined that her appeal to him 
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would also be of no avail, knowing 
with whom she had to deal. 

Gregory Holt was sitting on a bench 
in the hotel balcony, at the extreme 
end overlooking the torrent. The noise 
of the fierce scrambling waters made 
conversation difficult, but he did not 
care to talk; he was content to smoke 
in silence and to watch the distant 
range of snow. The weather promised 
well for the start at daybreak on the 
morrow. 

It was Sunday; the bell of the little 
wooden Anglican church, away through 
the firs to the left, tinkled jerkily as 
the rope was pulled by one unversed 
in the art of bell-ringing. Some visi- 
tors in the hotel passed him on their 
way to Evensong, scarcely to be rec- 
ognized in their correct Sabbath attire, 
only their sun-burned faces betraying 
them as the usual short-skirted, loose- 
girdled herd. In common with many 
climbers Holt tolerated these visitors 
with iil-concealed impatience. The 
mountain fastnesses of Switzerland 
were for the Alpine Club, for the seri- 
ous business of mountaineering; what 
had these triflers, these Cook’s tourists 
to do with him? He never by any 
chance spoke to them, nor they to him. 
His soft hat pulled over his eyes, he 
did not glance up as the various de- 
tachments of church-goers passed his 
seat; only at last a shadow, halting be- 
tween him and the warm rays of the 
lowering sun, forced him reluctantly to 
raise his head. 

His wife stood before him, also 
dressed for church. Very slight she 
looked in her simple, tight-fitting gray 
gown; her pale anxious face was shad- 
ed by a white and gray hat, and she 
was buttoningher gray gloves while her 
small prayer-book was tightly wedged 
under her arm. 

He nodded encouragingly. “Church?” 
he observed; he liked women to go to 
ehurch. 

“TJ want to ask you something.” The 
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Wwoman’s voice was not very steady. 
“Don’t take Adrian with you to-mor- 
row.” 

The man laughed. The old story! 
Poor little woman! So timid, so anx- 
ious for those she loved! “My dear 
child, the expedition is arranged purely 
for Adrian. I have been up the place 
years ago, and they say it has been 
made even easier nuw. It’s child’s play, 
but it has got a reputation, like Mont 
Blanc, you know, which even a woman 
can climb, and the boy is keen to go.” 

“I don’t want him to go.” 

“You never want me to go,” said the 
man indulgently. 

She shuddered. “God knows I don’t, 
but it makes no difference.” 

“And now it is to be the boy as well. 
Oh Marion, Marion, silly little woman!” 

“An accident may happen so ea- 
sily.” P 
“As easily in crossing the street. 
You mustn’t make a muff of the boy; 
he’s keen enough and it will do him 
good. He is a bit inclined to swagger; 
this will show him how very much he 
has to learn.” 

She closed her eyes; she knew all he 
had to learn. “Don’t take him,” she 
repeated feebly. 

“Nonsense, my dear; it wouldn’t be 
fair to the boy.” 

“It would be merciful to me.” 

It was the first time in fifteen years 
that she had spoken of consideration 
for herself; small wonder the husband 
resented it. “I never knew you selfish, 
Marion;” he spoke a little harshly, he 
naturally felt displeased. “Once for 
all, the boy has got to be a man; if he 
had been a girl you might have had 
your way.” 

“I prayed for a girl,” said the wom- 
an doggedly; “but prayers are not an- 
swered.” 

“By Jove, that’s a nice sentiment for 
a woman on her way to church.” 

“Yes, I am on my way to church,” 
said Marion Holt. “I will pray that 
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something may happen to prevent the 
boy from going.” 

Her husband laughed, but his face 
grew hard. “Pray for an earthquake 
or a sudden death, my dear Marion, for 
by all that’s holy the boy goes with me 
at five to-morrow morning; and the 
glass is against you, it’s rising stead- 
ily.” 

She walked past him to the head of 
the steps: thence she looked back, and 
her face was very white. “I will pray,” 
she said fiercely, she who was always 
so mild. “I will pray for a way oat. 
I will find a way. If God will not help 
me, and He never has yet, I will find 
a way alone.” 

She went slowly down the steps and 
moved on, a slim sedate figure, across 
the courtyard, along the little dusty 
path that led through the hotel gardens 
to the English church. 

The congregation was small, most of 
the Protestant visitors considering that 
they had shown sufficient respect for 
their deity in attending morning ser- 
vice. Some of them indeed, talking 
vaguely of the higher worship of the 
Creator in the contemplation of His 
handiwork, slumbered in stuffy hotel 
chambers, or flirted in shady pine- 
scented woods. 

Mrs. Holt slipped into a pew at the 
back of the little building after bowing 
hurriedly toward the east end, where 
stood a table ornamented with a dark 
red cloth, two brass flower-vases and a 
small brass cross. She did not know 
why she bowed, except that she had 
been in the habit of doing so as a gwl 
at home. She Ifad gone to church that 
summer evening not because it was re- 
spectalde, not because it gladdened 
her so to do, but because she was going 
to try for the last time whether God 
would listen to her prayers. She did 
not take any part in the service; she 
joined neither in the psalms nor in 
the prayers; she did not listen to the 
sermon, which was full of analogy be- 
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tween the heights of the believer’s soul 
and the topography of the surrounding 
mountains: those sermons are familiar 
to us all. From the moment that she 
went into the church until the service 
was ended, she kept repeating her one 
entreaty: ‘Lord, do not let the child go. 
Lord do not let him go. Lord show me 
a way.” She had read that with faith 
one could remove mountains. She had 
tried to remove mountains for fifteen 
years, and she had always failed. She 
did not know whether the failure was 
due to weakness of faith, or whether 
the words were not altogether true. 

Time passed rapidly. She was sur- 
prised when the chaplain having pro- 
nounced the benediction, the creaky 
little harmonium began to wheeze out 
(somewhat faultily, for the performer’s 
musical gifts were not of a high order,) 
the melody from Mendelssohn’s Lob- 
gesang, I waited for the Lord. Marion 
Holt was familiar with the air, but it 
did not appeal to her in any way. She 
had waited for the Lord for fifteen 
years, and not once had He inclined to 
her to hear her complaint. 

Back along the gritty uneven path 
she went, wondering wearily whether 
God had at length heard her, whether 
the answer would come; but she had 
been too often disappointed to have 
much hope of response. She scarcely 
understood what the thing was that 
she expected: some sign perhaps, some 
direct Divine intervention; a sudden 
thunderstorm followed by a fall of 
snow,—such things were net unknown 
in midsummer among the mountains. 
Yet her husband had told her the glass 
was rising, and there were no clouds in 
the smiling pitiless heavens. 

She paused awhile, questioning with- 
in herself, uncertain; then turning she 
hurried back to the fast emptying 
church. The last three women of the 
congregation (among them the amateur 
organist) were coming out of the door 
as sie reached it: they looked at her en- 
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quiringly, and one, who was staying in 
her hotel, would have spoken, but she 
did not appear to see them as she hur- 
ried past. She walked up the aisle; the 
chaplain was spreading a white cover- 
ing over the brass ornaments upon the 
altar; she went and stood by the altar- 
rails, resting one trembling hand upoa 
them. 

“How can one make God listen?” she 
asked abruptly. 

The clergyman turned round. He 
was an elderly man, rather like a ven- 
erable goat in appearance, with a mild, 
but not especially intellectual expres- 
sion. He looked at her in some bewil- 
derment. “The Lord always listens,” 
he said; there was a suggestion of re- 
proof in his tones. 

“Not to me,” said Marion Holt sim- 
ply. , 

Again the goat-like old gentleman 
looked at the insignificant little figure 
standing without the altar-rails: he felt 
rather uncomfortable. “We have the 
promise,” he said at last; “the promise 
that cannot be broken,—Ask and ye shall 
receive.” 

“T have asked,” persisted the woman. 

“If you have asked in the proper spir- 
it of submission to the Divine Will, no 
doubt you have been answered, though 
it may not have been in exactly the 
way you may have looked for.” 

“No, it has not been in the way that 
I have looked.” 

He was a worthy man, though, pos- 
sibly he had not very quick perceptions. 
He folded up the red cloth and came 
down to the level of the strange little 
lady who watched him with weary, 
rather forlorn eyes; he closed the gates 
of the altar-rails behind him, and drew 
the bolt. “You are in trouble,” he sug- 
gested kindly. 

“T am in despair,” said Marion Holt. 

“Can I help you?” 

She shook her head. 
‘help me but God.” 

“Have you prayed?” 


“No one can 
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“For fifteen years.” 

Dear, dear! It was really very dis- 
tressing. “Don’t give up,” said the 
clergyman. “Sometimes the Father 
tries us by waiting.” 

“What ai strange father,” 
mured the mother of little Adrian. 

Her companion hurried on. “Per- 
haps the answer will come to-day, to- 
morrow; it may have come even now.” 

A light leaped up for a moment irato 
the womamn’s eyes and died down slow- 
ly. “I will go home and see,” she said, 
as she moved by his side down the nar- 
row aisle. 

“Yes, yes; go home and see, and if 
the answer has not come, don’t let your 
faith waver. Go on praying; the an- 
swer may come to-morrow or next 
week. 

“That will be too late,” said Marion 
Holt. 

She watched him lock the door and 
place the key in his pocket, reflecting 
that it must be a capacious pocket for 
the key was large; she wondered also 
whether he slept with it under his pil- 
low. “Thank you,” she said in her ex- 
pressionless voice. 

“I wish I could help you my dear 
lady; but remember what I endeavored 
to express mm my sermon this even- 
ing—” 

“I did not listen,” interposed the 
woman; the words were spoken low. 

“IT will lift mine eyes unto the hills 
whence cometh my help. Faith and grati- 
tude and love must swell in the hearts 
of those who are permitted to sojourn 
for a season in this beautiful land, who 
look upon God’s great handiwork, who 
feast their eyes upon His everlasting 
snows. Whence cometh my help,—ah, 
who could doubt that the Lord our God 
is our stronghold—” 

But the little woman in gray had fled 
before him down the uneven stony way. 
The chaplain looked after her, not 
vexed, only a little disappointed; he 
had been rather pleased with his own 
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eloquence in the pulpit that day, aud 
prayed that it might be permitted to 
be the means of grace to some vexed 
spirit. “I am sorry she did not listen,” 
he reflected; “it might have given her 
peace, poor young thing!” 

The gray gritty path through the 
hotel-gardens was unchanged; the 
same gathering of visitors was scat- 
tered about the entrance-doors. Every- 
thing was the same:—the first quick 
glance toward the quiet corner of the 
baleony proved it to her beyond the 
possibility of mistake. Father and 
son were together, the boy talking 
eagerly; the ring of his high-pitched 
voice penetrated to her through the 
rows of pollarded trees. Had anything 
been altered, had God moved the heart 
of her husband, the boy would have 
been sullen, silent and aggrieved. 

She paused a moment before crossing 
the wooden bridge that spanned the 
stream. God had failed her then. For 
a moment she had believed what the 
old man had said, but it was of no use; 
she must find a way alone. Rapidly 
she reviewed every possibility, every 
loophole of escape. What could she do, 
what undo? How could she secure a 
delay? It wanted but a few days of 
Adrian’s return to school; only four 
days, but time enough for the moun- 
tains to swallow him up. What was 
she going to do? 

“Mother,” called the boy as she 
mounted the flight of steps leading to 
their corner of the balcony; “mother, 
the glass is rising.” 

She nodded,*not trusting herself to 
speak. She looked past him and met 
his father’s eyes; there was something 
half-amused, half-mocking in their ex- 
pression, but the man was never able 
to forget the mute agony that spoke in 
hers. Afterwards he wished—he re- 
gretted—but what is the good of wishes 
and regrets when those we allowed to 
suffer are beyond the reach of both? 

The mountaineering party was to 


The Madness of the Mountains. 


start at daybreak. Guide and porter 
were assembled in the courtyard of the 
hotel when Holt and his son emerged 
from a side door, the boy pale with sup- 
pressed excitement and a _ sleepless 
night. The night-porter brought out a 
pile of things, provisions most of them, 
packed ready for the porter’s back. 
There was a brief delay, which to the 
lad seemed endless, while knapsacks 
were adjusted and equipment over- 
hauled. Adrian, glancing up to the 
third storey, saw, by the light of the 
cold gray dawn, a white face pressed 
against the pane. He nodded carelessly, 
waving his ice-axe aloft. The window 
was thrown open, a small figure in a 
dressing-gown climbed out on to the 
narrow low-balustraded balcony. 

“Good-bye, Mother,” called the boy, 
his heart tempestuous with pride and 
excitement as he turned to walk out of 
the gates by his father’s side. 

“Adrian!” <A cry rent the still air; 
something dropped from the third 
storey with a curious rushing sound; 
there was a dull thud on the paved 
courtyard followed by a sudden silence, 
then a low pitiful moaning that died 
away in a subdued sobbing sigh, and 
then once again silence,—to be broken 
by shouts of horror as the little party 
of four rushed back and surrounded 
the huddled heap of blue flannel; but 
human help was not wanted there, for 
Marion Holt had found a way. 

They laid her in the little cemetery, 
yet another recruit to the army of vic- 
tims to the mountain-madness. She 
had leaned too far out of the window 
looking after the retreating figures; she 
had lost her balance; of course, it was 
so simple though so very sad. _ Yet, 
sometimes the husband experienced a 
cold misgiving that this was not really 
all, while the look in the poor little 
woman’s eyes—bat the thought was too 
horrible, too grim. 

And sometimes the goat-like clergy- 
man would stand and ponder over the 











At the Close. 


newly tenanted grave, suffering from 
a vague misgiving also. Had he done 
all he could? Had by chance a soul in 
torture been revealed to him that night 
and had he closed his eyes, unheeding? 
And the thought of an opportunity lost 
forever was grievous to him, as it must 
be to each one of us, who nevertheless 
lose opportunities at every turn. But, 
being a commonplace man, he took a 
commonplace, commonsense view of 
the matter, supposing that the poor 
woman’s mind had been unhinged and, 
doubtless, she had leaned too far out 
of the window. 

So Adrian’s mother lay in the little 
dreary churchyard where in due time 
a granite slab testified that Marion, 

Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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beloved wife of Gregory Holt, rested 
there, aged thirty-six. 

And as her life had been futile, so 
her death failed in its purpose too; the 
sacrifice was made in vain. School was 
postponed on account of the funeral 
and, afterwards, the father noting the 
boy’s distress, anxious to distract his 
thoughts from the awful catastrophe, 
sanctioned a further delay to allow of 
their making the ascent that had been 
originally planned. 

But, perhaps for Marion Holt it was 
better to be out of the turmoil and the 
dread. For fifteen years she had tried 
by faith and prayer to remove moun- 
tains, and she had always failed. 

M. O. 





AT THE CLOSE. 


To Thee, dear God of Mercy, both appeal, 

Who straightway sound the call to arms. Thou know’st; 
And that black spot in each embattled host, 

Spring of the blood-stream, later wiit reveal. 





Now is it red artillery and white steel; 
Till on a day will ring the victor’s boast, 
That ’tis Thy chosen towers uppermost, 
Where Thy rejected grovels under heel. 
So in all times of man’s descent insane 
To brute, did strength and craft combining strike, 
Even as a God of Armies, his fell blow. 
But at the close he entered Thy domain, 
Dear God of Mercy, and if lion-like 
He tore the fall’n, the Eternal was his Foe. 
George Meredith. 
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First Years of British Rule in Canada. 


FIRST YEARS OF BRITISH BRULE IN CANADA. 


The period which immediately fol- 
lowed the capitulation of Canada is 
known as the régne militaire; but it is 
an error to suppose that the administra- 
tion so sternly named was marked by 
anything but the most careful equity. 
Allowing, of course, for circumstances 
which made military rule necessary, it 
was, in fact, an era of almost unex- 
ampled tenderness. Though still on the 
threshold of her colonial empire, Eng- 
land had already realized that the 
lightest yoke is the one which is borne 
longest. She had annexed here a vast 
domain, and the willing allegiance of 
its seventy thousand French inhabi- 
tants was her first consideration. These 
must be won to a new loyalty, and 
schooled in the free institutions of a 
civilizing nation. 

Ever since the Battle of the Plains, 
the habitants and citizens of Quebec 
had been slowly but steadily settling 
to allegiance, and now, when the fall 
of Montreal had destroyed the last ves- 
tige of French dominion, the inhabi- 
tants came forward more quickly to 
enrol themselves. And that they were 
received into the British fold with 
something more than a perfunctory en- 
thusiasm is proved by an extract from 
Ambherst’s instructions: 


These newly acquired subjects [he 
writes to General Gage], when they 
have taken the oath, are as much his 
Majesty’s subjects as any of us, and 
are, so long as they remain deserving 
of it, entitled to the same protection. 
I would have you particularly give it 
in charge to the troops to live in good 
harmony and brotherhood with them, 
and avoid all differences soever. 


Naturally enough, the recent bellige- 
rents were deprived of their weapons; 
and commissioners went through the 


different parishes administering the 
oath, and collecting the arms, A fire- 
lock was left to each native militia 
officer, and, under certain conditions, 
the rank and file could retain guns for 
hunting. The Canadians were allowed 
the free exercise of their religion; and 
although nothing was said about the 
retention of the French language, its 
employment followed as a matter of 
course, since only the soldiers of the 
garrison knew English. The adjust- 
ment of civil disputes was placed in the 
hands of the officers of militia, who 
met for that purpose every Tuesday, 
and from them there was an appeal to 
the governor. 

Criminal cases were submitted to a 
court of military officers. Civil misde- 
meanors were defined in the police reg- 
ulations. Chimneys were to be swept 
at least once a month, under penalty 
of six livres. The fire-brigade of the 
capital consisted, er officio, of all the 
carpenters, who were required to at- 
tend with axes; the citizens were to 
assemble with buckets, and failure in 
this duty entailed a fine. Each house- 
holder was required to keep the road 
clear in front of his house, and rubbish 
was taken weekly to the river-side for 
burning. The habitants were forbidden 
to harbor English deserters, and they 
received recompense for any of the gar- 
rison whom they were asked to billet. 
For the better regulation of prices, the 
people were forbidden to sell their prod- 
uce to strangers, “couwreurs de céte,” 
but were required to bring it to mar- 
ket. Through representations made by 
the English Government, France at 
length consented to redeem the billets 
dordonnance with which the moribund 
administration had hopelessly flooded 
the country. The days of forced labor 
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had passed; harsh impressment no 
longer compelled the habitent to fight 
on short rations and without pay; and 
as he contemplated the change in his 
mind, body and estate, the French-Ca- 
nadian at length became reconciled to 
English conquest. 

Such, in brief, was the benevolent 
military rule in a country which Eng- 
land held by right of conquest; and 
that its quality of mercy was not 
strained is evident from the fact that 
on the death of George II. the citizens 
of Montreal “placed themselves in 
mourning,” and presented the follow- 
ing address to the Governor:-— 


To His Excellency General Gaye, the Gov- 
ernor of Montreal and its dependencies. 


The address of the Officers of Militia 
and Merchants of the City of Mon- 
treal. 

Cruel Destiny has thus Cutt short the 
Glorious Days of so Great & so Mag- 
nanimous a Monarch! We are come to 
pour out our Grief into the paternal 
Bosom of Your Excellency, the sole 
Tribute of Gratitude of a People who 
never Cease to Exhalt the mildness and 
Moderation of their New Masters. The 
General who has conquered Us has 
rather treated Us as a Father than a 
Vanquisher, & has left us a precious 
Pledge (gage) by Name & Deed of his 
Goodness to Us; What acknowledg- 


ments are we not beholden. to 
make for so many Favours? Ha! 
they shall be forever Engraven 


in our Hearts in Indelible Char- 
acter. We Entreat Your Excellency to 
continue Us the Honour of Your Pro- 
tection. We will endeavour to Deserve 
it by our Zeal & by the Earnest Prayers 
We shall ever offer up to the Immortal 
Being for Your Health and Preserva- 


tion.* 
1 


On the other hand, there were those 
whose temperaments precluded any 
idea of reconciliation with the new 
order of things; those to whom con- 
quest was intolerable, and especially 


2 Quoted by William Kingsford, “History of 


Canada,’’ Vol. IV. 
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conquest by the hereditary enemy. 
These irreconcilable spirits were 
mainly civil and military officers, seig- 
neurial families and emigrés of the first 
generation. ‘To the impecunious nobil- 
ity, their new world estates meant a 
great deal, but la belle France and the 
Bourbon lilies meant more. As for the 
new arrivals, they had not yet struck 
deep root in the land of their adoption. 
Accordingly, many of these availed 
themselves of the transportation pro- 
vided for in the terms of capitulation, 
and their departure robbed Canada of 
much of her best blood. To accommo- 
date these distinguished passengers, 
and the two thousand disarmed soldiers 
of Lévis, the new Government was 
hard pressed to find ships; and when at 
last the refugees were all embarked, 
the crowded vessels were further dis- 
comfited by furious gales. De Lévis 
narrowly escaped a watery grave off 
the rocks of Newfoundland, and the 
ship that carried Vaudreuil and his 
suite fared little better. But the most 
distressing disaster befel the Auguste, 
a frigate which bore the French officer, 
La Corne, his family, his friends, and 
a large number of soldiers. Scarcely 
had the ill-fated ship passed Anticosti 
when a dreadful storm overtook her 
from the west, and drove her into the 
Gulf. A few days later a fire broke out 
in the cook’s galley, which was only 
extinguished by the most desperate 
energy of passengers and crew, but not 
before most of the provisions had been 
destroyed. Off Isle Royale another 
storm arose, upon which they helplessly 
tossed for several days, and in the end 
were driven upon the coast. Here, upon 
the reefs, the Auguste went to pieces. 
La Corne and six companions gained 
the shore, and, unable to render as- 
sistance, they saw their families drown 
in the surf. 

De Gaspé, in “Les Anciens Canadi- 
ens,” recounts the tragic story in the 
words of La Corne. 
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From the 13th to the 15th [(of No- 
vember) he says] we were driven at the 
mercy of a violent storm, without 
knowing where we were. We were 
obliged as best we could to replace the 
crew, for the men, worn out with fa- 
tigue, had taken refuge in their ham- 
mocks and would not leave them; 
threats, promises, even blows, had been 
tried in vain. Our mizzen mast being 
broken, our sails torn to shreds and in- 
capable of being clewed up or lowered, 
the first mate proposed as a last re- 
source in this extremity to run into 
shore; it was a desperate act; the fatal 
moment arrived! The captain and 
mate looked sadly at me with clasped 
hands. I but too well understood this 
mute language of men, who from their 
profession were accustomed to brave 
death. We made the land to starboard, 
where we perceived the mouth of a 
river, which might prove to be nav- 
igable. Without concealing anything, I 
informed the passengers of both sexes 
of this manceuvre, which was for life 
or death. . . . Who could describe the 
fury of the waves! The storm had 
burst upon us in all its violence; our 
masts seemed to reach up to the clouds, 
and then to plunge into the abyss. A 
terrible shock told us that the ship has 
touched the bottom. We then cut away 
the cordage and masts to lighten her 
and try to float her again; this came to 
pass, but the force of the waves turned 
her over on her side. . .. As the ship 
was already leaking in every part, the 
passengers all rushed on deck; and 
some ... threw themselves into the 
sea and perished. ... The passengers 
and crew had lashed themselves to the 
shrouds and spars in order to resist the 
waves which, breaking over the ship, 
were snatching fresh victims every mo- 
ment. . . . Our only remaining resource 
was the two boats, the larger of which 


was carried away by a wave and 
dashed to pieces. The other was low- 
ered into the water....I_ hastily 


seized a rope, and by means of a tre- 
mendous leap fell inte the boat; the 
same wave which saved my life carried 
away my two children. ... It would 
be difficult to describe the horror of 
this terrible disaster, the cries of those 
still on board the ship. and the harrow- 
ing spectacle of those who, having 
thrown themselves into the waves, 
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were making useless efforts to gain the 
beach. ... Seven living men at last 
found themselves on the shore of that 
unknown land... and (in the even- 
ing) it was a heart-rending sight which 
presented itself when a hundred and 
fourteen corpses were stretched on the 
sand, many of them with arms and legs 
broken, or bearing other marks of the 
fury of the elements. 


For weeks the fugitives wandered 
about the woods, and at last were res- 
cued by a party of Indians thirty 
leagues from Louisburg. In a birch- 
bark canoe the indefatigable La Corne 
crossed from Cape Breton to the main- 
land, and travelling five hundred and 
fifty leagues on snow-shoes came again 
to Quebec. Here, in spite of his own 
dire predictions, he found a gaiety and 
contentment which fairly startled him. 
Within the walls of the grim old river 
fortress the lion and the lamb were al- 
ready lying down together. The wise 
forbearance of the conquerors and the 
facile temperament of the conquered, 
provided, far beyond expectation, a 
solution for what was, prima facie, a 
difficult situation. 


It is very surprising [writes an officer 
of the Highlanders], with what ease 
the gaiety of their tempers enables 
them to bear misfortunes which to us 
would be insupportable. Families, 
whom the calamities of war have re- 
duced from the height of luxury to the 
want of common necessaries, laugh, 
dance and sing, comforting themselves 
with this reflection—fortune de la guerre. 
Their young ladies take the utmost 
pains to teach our officers French; with 
what views I know not, if it is not that 
they may hear themselves praised, flat- 
tered, and courted without loss of 
time.? 


Those who remained behind, sacrifie- 
ing their allegiance to the flag for the 
sake of their allegiance to the soil, were 
indeed far happier than those irrecon- 


2 Quoted by Parkman, ‘‘Montecalm and Wolfe,” 
Vol. IT.. c. 29. 























cilables who elected to return to the 
motherland, bereft of all but their mov- 
able property. And among these hom- 
ing Frenchmen were some whose re- 
ception caused them a very reasonable 
anxiety. Vaudreuil, Bigot, Pean, Cadet, 
Varin, Penisseault, and several others 
who had held offices in Canada, were 
presently cast into the Bastile, charged 
with corruptions which had sapped the 
life-blood of New France. For months 
they contemplated their misdeeds in 
the sombre silence of the dungeon, and 
in the next year they were brought 
forth for trial. Vaudreuil, for lack of 
evidence, was acquitted; but a just fate 
overtook the arch-conspirators Bigot, 
Cadet, and their knavish parasites. 
The Intendant was banished from 
France for life and all his property 
confiscated; Cadet was banished for 
nine years and fined six million livres; 
the others received sentences which 
varied according to the measure of 
their guilt. 

Meanwhile, in Quebec, a decade of 
English rule slipped uneventfully by, 
a decade marked chiefly by new per- 
ceptions of citizenship on the part of 
the French. The old régime had been 
conducted on the principle of central- 
ized authority; it gave no place to per- 
sonal liberty. Neither on its civil nor 
its military side were any rights ex- 
tended to the individual. Up to the 
Conquest, the citizens of Quebec had 
been no more than cogs in the wheel 
of State. This wheel turned remorse- 
lessly under the hand of a near or dis- 
tant administrator, according to the 
spasmodic interest of the French Gov- 
ernmentein her always troublesome 
eolony, which had first claimed consid- 
eration as the gateway to Cathay and 
was presently scorned as a “thousand 
leagues of snow and ice.” The inter- 


vals between this equator of affection 
and this north pole of reproach fitly 
epitomized the fading fortunes of New 
France. 


National spirit filled up the 
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ranks of her army when danger threat- 
ened the frontiers; but, to the simple 
habitant, Quebec and Louisburg were 
the ends of the earth, and the annals 


of the parish were the Alpha and 
Omega of his knowledge. 
With British rule all this was 


changed. In Quebec the tiers état 
awoke to its latent destiny fifty years 
before the same realization came to 
Paris; and it was the new order of 
things which achieved the bloodless 
miracle. No longer were the rights of 
man confined to the Governor, Inten- 
dant, and the Sovereign Council; and 
when his perceptions were able to 
measure the English system, the plain- 
est citizen felt a new pulse within him. 
Instead of being kept in the dark as to 
what was taking place in the outside 
world, he found a solicitude for his 
knowledge almost passing belief. Un- 
der General Murray a newspaper was 
established, 7'he Quebec Gazette, which 
began as a weekly in 1764. The first 
issue of this pioneer of Canadian jour- 
nalism consisted of four folio pages, 
two columns to a page, one French, one 
English; and the “Printer’s Address to 
the Public” thus outlines its policy: to 
include: 


A view of foreign affairs and political 
transactions from which a judgment 
may be formed of the interests and 
connections of the several powers of 
Europe; to collect the transactions and 
occurrences of our mother country, and 
to introduce every remarkable event, 
uncommon debates, extraordinary per- 
formances, and interesting turn of af- 
fairs that shall be thought to merit the 
notice of the reader as matter of enter- 
tainment or that can be of service to 
the publick as inhabitants of an Eng- 
lish colony. . . . And here we beg leave 
to observe that we shall have nothing 
so much at heart as the support of vir- 
tue and morality and the noble cause 
of liberty. The refined amusements of 


SIt was changed into a bi-weekly in 1818, and 
in 1874 was merged into the ‘‘Chronicle’’ as a 
daily paper. 
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literature and the pleasing veins of 
well-pointed wit shall also be consid- 
ered as necessary tothe collection; inter- 
spersed with other chosen pieces and 
curious essays extracted from the most 
celebrated authors; so that, blending 
philosophy with politicks, history, etc., 
the youth of both sexes will be im- 
proved, and persons of all ranks agree- 
ably and usefully entertained.‘ 


With such an appreciation of its func- 
tions the Quebec Gazette launched itself, 
twenty-four years in advance of the 
London Times. 

Since the conquest, Quebec had been 
governed under the terms of a royal 
proclamation which, as a matter of fact, 
prescribed no definite forms of admin- 
istration. Almost everything was left 
to the discretion of the governor, modi- 
fied, of course, by the articles of capit- 
ulation. And General Murray proved 
himself a discreet ruler. But friction 
of some sort was almost inevitable in 
a situation which presented such an- 
achronisms;and it came from those few 
hundred British who made the mistake 
of supposing that their claims and priv- 
ileges should have the right of way 
over ten times as many of their 
French fellow-subjects. Governor 
Murray, fortunately, held no such sel- 
fish views; and this policy was followed 
with equal firmness and greater suc- 
cess by his successor, Sir Guy Carieton, 
who assumed the administration in 
1766. 

The new governor had, indeed, a re- 
markable connection with the history 
of Quebec. In 1759 he had come, with 
his friend General Wolfe, to besiege 
the city; and, like the General, he was 
wounded on the Plains of Abraham. 
With Murray he had held Quebec dur- 
ing the trying winter of 1760, and had 
fought in the battle of Ste. Foye. And 
now, after a brilliant campaign in the 
West Indies, the gallant soldier was re- 
turning to the fortress on the St. Law- 


4 Article by John S. Reade in the Centenary 


Number, “Quebec Gazette,’’ 1864, 
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rence in time for another warlike 
crisis in its history. 

Events were rapidly moving to a 
crisis in the English colonies to the 
south. In spite of the determined and 
patriotic opposition of Burke and Pitt, 
England was blindly imperilling her 
possessions in America by the imposi- 
tion of the Stamp Act and a failure to 
recognize that the thirteen colonies had 
long out-grown the state of mere tute- 
lage. But, as a preliminary measure 
of offence, the newly assembled con- 
gress determined to detach Canada 
from the British crown, and, naturally, 
they counted most of all upen the dis- 
affection of the French-Canadian popu- 
lation. It is not possible to give in full 
the letter which George Washington 
despatched on this occasion to “The In- 
habitants of Canada” but the follow- 
ing is a part of it. 


Friends and Brethren: The unnatural 
contest between the English colonies 
and Great Britain has now arisen to 
such a height that arms alone must de- 
cide it. The Colonies, confiding in the 
justice of their cause, and the purity of 
their intention, have reluctantly ap- 
pealed to that Being in whose hands 
are all human events. ... Above all 
we rejoice that our enemies have not 
been deceived with regard to you. They 
have persuaded themselves, they have 
even dared to say that the Canadians 
were not capable of distinguishing be- 
tween the blessings of liberty and the 
wretchedness of slavery; . . . but they 
have been deceived; ... instead of 
finding in you a poverty of soul and 
baseness of spirit, they see with a chag- 
rin, equal to our joy, that you are en- 
lightened, generous and virtuous: that 
you will not renounce your own rights, 
or serve as instruments to deprive your 
fellow-subjects of theirs. Come then, 
my brethren, unite with us in an indis- 
soluble union, let us run together to the 
same goal. ... Come then, ye gener- 
ous citizens, range yourselves under 
the standard of general liberty, against 
which all the forces and artifices of 
tyranny will never be able to prevail. 

(sg¢d) George Washington. 














The blandishments of the Thirteen 
Colonies, or “Provincials,” as they were 
ealled, found almost no response in 
Canada. Sir Guy Carleton had left 
nothing undone to plant fidelity in the 
hearts of the French-Canadians; and 
the passing of the Quebec Act in 1774, 
which secured to them freedom of wor- 
ship and confirmed their own system 
of jurisprudence, held the French fast 
to their British allegiance at a time 
when their disaffection would have 
been ruinous to the Empire. Present- 
day controversies rage over the pro- 
priety of an Act which legalized the 
French language in a British dominion; 
but anyone who takes the trouble to 
examine the circumstances surrounding 
its enactment must see that not only 
justice but military expediency re- 
quired liberal treatment and wide con- 
sideration for seventy thousand sub- 
jects of an alien tongue, if the fruits 
of the Seven Years’ War were not to be 
heedlessly thrown away. The _ lan- 
guage question vexes Canadian politics 
to-day, but its solution lies in the peace- 
ful assimilation which time and an 
increased population alone can bring. 
Near a thousand years ago, a Norman 
race was grafted upon a Saxon stock, 
and the fusion has made the strongest 
nation in Europe. In Canada the So- 
cial or lingual fusion of the two races 
has not yet been achieved; but the on- 
ward march of events, and the pressure 
of a larger industrial life will inevi- 
tably accomplish it. Commerce and in- 
dustry now vigorously invading Que- 


The Empire Review. 
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bec, hitherto given over to agriculture, 


will accomplish what neither law, 
preaching, or agitation could ever do. 
Agriculture fosters isolation; commerce 
and industry make for expansion and 
help to level all interests to one ex- 
pression. No race question, no lan- 
guage question, can long resist these 
forces. Sooner or later the race which 
dominates industrially will impose its 
own language. It is the only right so- 
lution, and it is a peaceful solution. 
The destiny of Ganada is not wholly 
solved, but those who know her well, 
who understand the temperament of 
both races there and realize that time 
and prosperity and mutually shared re- 
sponsibilities are the great pacificators, 
await the result with confidence. If, 
in 1775, French-Canada recognized the 
quality of British rule, and turned a 
deaf ear to the seductive speeches of 
the Provincials who had resolved to 
break with England; again, in 1812, 
renewed their faith; in 1885 helped to 
put down a rebellion fomented by a 
French-Canadian half-breed; and from 
1900 to 1902 contributed young men and 
many gallant officers to the Canadian 
contingent for the South African war, 
it is little probable that the future will 
bring disintegration. Precedents have 
been set which must continue to gov- 
ern the policy and patriotism of French- 
Canada. The most valuable of these 
precedents have been made under the 
leadership of a French-Canadian Prime 
Minister at Ottawa. 
Gilbert Parker. 
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The Tower-Houses of England. 


THE TOWER-HOUSES OF ENGLAND. 


When the great tower of Venice 
crumbled into dust the other day, after 
standing for a thousand years, the peo- 
ple of the city wept over it, even as 
the Hebrews did over the ruins of 
Jerusalem. These city towers, holding 
the civic bells, were from the earliest 
days the visible emblems of unity and 
freedom, and the voices of the conse- 
crated bells were the symbols of ideas 
of religion, liberty, and preservation. 
But apart from the Campanile, towers 
themselves seem at one time to have 
appealed very strongly to the taste or 
fancy of the day merely as a most dig- 
nified and desirable form of residence. 
The taste was doubtless partly inherit- 
ed from the time when a strong tower 
was better than any rocky defence. 
But it flourished exceedingly in Eng- 
land as late as the end of the fifteenth 
and the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and still crops up as a freak in- 
dulged in by certain minds. Beckford, 
the author of “Vathek,” built himself 
a tower at Bath, and another at Font- 
hill, with rooms in which to live apart 
from and above the world. That at 
Fonthill fell down after the owner had 
parted with it. “Indeed,” said he when 
he heard of its fall, “it never paid me 
the compliment of making so low a 
bow.” 

Besides the Border “Peels,” which 
were made for defence against con- 
stant raids and forays, and large tower- 
houses built in that shape for the same 
reason, such as Dacre Castle, in Cum- 
berland, and Belsay, in Northumber- 
land, a number of others remain which 
were never intended for defence at all 
as the large windows and absence of 
arrow-holes show, but were houses 
pure and simple. There was something 
in the aloefness, the fine view, the 
sweep of air, and possibly in the econ- 
omy of roofing which appealed to the 


persons about to build, and caused 
them to develop this design with great 
art and structural skill, and sometimes 
at immense expense. Among the sur- 
viving tower-houses are Nunney Castle, 
in Somersetshire; a very considerable 
number in the two Northern counties; 
Middleton Tower (built of brick, and 
still a considerable gentleman’s house), 
near Lynn, in Norfolk; Friston Tower; 
near Ipswich, the origin of which is un- 
certain; and that extraordinary and 
splendid building, Tattershall Castle, 
in Lincolnshire, in which is contained 
complete, in one enormous brick tower 
of elaborate design and decoration, and 
170 ft. high, the mansion of one of the 
greatest men in England at the date of 
its erection, Lord Treasurer Cromwell, 
who “flourished” in the early days of 
Henry VIII., and amassed a great for- 
tune when most people were losing 
theirs. His “totem,” the money-bags, 
appears repeated all over the interior, 
especially in the elaborate mantel- 
pieces. The tower appears to have 
taken more than twenty years to build, 
or to have been in course of erection, 
possibly with many interruptions dur- 
ing that time. It shows in the finest 
scale all the characteristics of this very 
interesting class of old English house. 
Among these are large turrets at the 
corners, some to hold the chimneys, and 
some the staircases, though those at 
Tattershall are also decorated with 
battlements, and once had small lead- 
en spires. In fact, we doubt if there is 
another single tower, other than the 
Victoria Tower at Westminster, quite 
so elaborate in England. We have 
never found any one who could calcu- 
late the number of thousands of tons 
of masonry in it, but it is certainly 
among the finest pieces of early brick- 
work we have. The bricks are believed 
all to have been imported from Flan- 
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ders. They are small “Dutch” bricks, 
very hard, and so bright in color tuat 
people passing within sight in the train 
have been known to ask, “What is that 
new castle?’ 

The plan of Lord Cromwell’s house 
sounds simpler than it was. You can 
build a tower and divide it into storeys, 
entering each by a2 staircase coming up 
through the floor from below easily 
enough. That is done in niost plain 
square church towers, though even in 
these, which are not meant for Labita- 
tion, but only to bold the belis and the 
clock, the best type have a separate 
turret to carry the staircase in. But 
Lord Cromwell’s architect had to make 
a tower to hold all the members, and 
many of the servants, of a great man’s 
family. He had to provide for side- 
staircases, chimneys, fire-places, venti- 
lation, sanitation, food stores, bed 
rooms, passages, and last, not least, a 
well. All these were to be in the com- 
pass of the tower walls, the only thing 
in his favor being that he was not 
limited as to height. Each added 
storey, on the other hand, meant an ad- 
dition to the weight carried by the 
tower base and foundations. Briefly 
we may say that the architect put his 
staircases into the turrets, his passages 
and chimneys into the walls, and pro- 
vided the very small bedrooms, and 
the very numerous other chambers 
which the laws of health and conven- 
ience of the day required, mainly in the 
thickness of the walls. The great 
rooms were four in number, one on 
each floor. These were entered from 
the south-east turret, up which the 
grand staircase wound in one hundred 
and seventy-five steps, with a door 
leading out into each great room. The 
stone hand-rail of this stair is most 
beautifully moulded, so as to be orna- 
mental and to give the hand a firm 
grasp. It is a different pattern from 
any modern form of hand-rail, and is 
sunk into the brick. From the great 
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apartments passages lead out into the 
thickness of the walls and communicate 
also with the grand staircase. The 
east wall for example, is 15 ft. through 
from side to side, and contains in each 
storey elegantly vaulted passages, bed- 
rooms, and cupboards. This wall also 
contains the chimneys. The great 
rooms must have been very fine. The 
chimneypieces are so beautiful that 
they were taken as models for those in 
the new Houses of Parliament. That 
on the ground floor was the finest, but 
trippers have been allowed to knock off 
and carry away or deface all the most 
delicate carvings. The shields are 
quite spoiled, but birds and squirrels, 
foliage and flowers, and the “Treasur- 
er’s Purse” are still left in parts unin- 
jured. The “Treasurer’s Purse” is re- 
peated in this as an ornament as well 
as in the upper storeys. There were 
good large windows filled with tracery 
on the south, north, and west sides of 
the tower, giving plenty of light. In 
the rooms on the east side, where the 
bedrooms and passages were, the win- 
dows are only slits. The tower itself is 
88 ft. square, the internal measurement 
22 ft. in the clear. Nothing could be 
better than the treatment of the bricks. 
It is worth the while of any architect 
who uses this material to go and see it. 
The passages are all brick-vaulted and 
groined, of admirable construction, and 
the grand machicolation in brick has no 
equal in England. The whole tower 
stands on arched vaults, extending 
from the centre through the angles of 
the tower into the bases of the turrets; 
under the crown of the vaults was a 
deep well, and all round the tower the 
wide protecting moat. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the roof was a 
grand flat platform, making a charm. 
ing place to walk on, with a magnifi- 
cent view, while the elaborate turrets 
and parapets made a fine foreground. 
Altogether this was and is a unique 
and splendid building. It was formerly 
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surrounded by a moat, like most East 
Anglian houses, and the stables and 
other offices were probably built of 
wood outside the encircling water. It 
is not probable that this class of house 
will ever come into fashion again, even 
with the modern invention of lifts to 
make locomotion more easy. But their 
existence is an interesting record of a 
phase of human taste of which they 
were a substantial and very pictu- 
resque, if costly, embodiment. 

At the present day our only regular 
tower-dwellers are the people who live 
in the Martello towers along the coast, 
and the lighthouse keepers, though 
probably there are many houses of 
this type still inhabited in Ireland, 
where they continued to be built for 
defensive purposes long after anything 
but purely convenient and non-defen- 
sive houses were erected in England. 
The lighthousemen find life dull, not 
because they live in a tower, but from 
their complete isolation. When a tele- 
phone is run out to one a coastguard 
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on shore often reads the paper to the 
men or the man off duty in the light- 
house tower, who thus enjoy the news 
of the day and keep up with the times 
when the weather is too rough to get 
a boat across. But the Martello tower 
on some picturesque stretch of low 
coast forms a perfectly delightful resi- 
dence, with its ditch, bridges, and high 
firm platform on the summit. It has 
all the sentiments of mediaevalism 
about it, together with unrivalled sea 
air. The writer once slept for a night 
in a Martello tower just to enjoy the 
novelty of the experience, and found 
that from many points of view it made 
a very agreeable marine residence. The 
hugely thick brick-lined walls keep it 
cool in summer and doubtless warm in 
winter, and the windows being non- 
glazed, there are no draughts. The 
glacis makes a delightful lawn where, 
as is often the case, it is covered with 
fine grasses, and any one with a turn 
for gardening can find employment in 
the ditch or moat. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s seven dis- 
courses on “Social Salvation’ (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) combine, like much 
else that the author has written and 
spoken, the hard-headed sagacity of a 
man of affairs with the high standards 
of an idealist. Their aim is to direct the 
energies of ministers and laymen to 
such problems of our complex modern 
life as the care of the poor, the re- 
lation of the state to the unemployed, 
prison reform, social vices, public edu- 
cation and municipal government. This 
last invites special study at a time 
when in Dr. Gladden’s own state of 


Ohio the legislature has just been con- 
vened in extraordinary session to frame 
a new municipal code for the towns 
and cities of the state. 


Mr. Herbert W. Paul’s volume on 
“Matthew Arnold” in the English Men 
of Letters series of the Macmillans will 
be welcomed as the first compact biog- 
raphy of the eminent writer to whom 
it is devoted. If it suffers somewhat 
by comparison with its two immediate 
predecessors in the series, Leslie Ste 
phen’s “George Eliot” and Augustine 
Birrell’s “Hazlitt” the fact may be in 
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part attributable to the many-sided 
literary career which it essays to 
portray. There was not the same 
concentration of activity in the 
life of Arnold as in the case 
of the others. To describe him 
adequately and to estimate him justly 
as essayist, critic, philosopher, poet, 
theologian and educator, all within less 
than two hundred pages of moderate 
proportions, was no easy task; and if 
the work seems at times a little scrappy 
and falls below the reader’s expecta- 
tions, the limitations under which it 
was written should be borne in mind. 
This is not a briliant book, but it is a 
just and serviceable one. 


Of Mr. Carnegie’s great gift of the 
library of the late Lord Acton to Mr. 
John Morley, The Spectator remarks: 


It appears that the philanthropist mil- 
lionaire, finding Lord Acton oppressed 
by the magnitude of his collection, 
which exceeded a hundred thousand 
volumes, purchased it some years ago, 
but left it with him for life,—a courtesy 
very rare, though not quite unprece- 
dented, in the history of literature. We 
hope Mr. Morley may see his way to 
retain the library for his life, for he is 
probably the only Englishman living 
who can use it as well as Lord Acton, 
and that it may find its place of final 
rest in Cambridge or Oxford, prefer- 
ably the former, since the collection 
was formed by a Cambridge Professor. 
It is by a singular irony that a library 
collected by one of the first of Liberal 
Roman Catholics falls to a writer of 
Mr. Morley’s opinions; but he may 
readily reply that learning and litera- 
ture are always catholic. 


Apropos of the close of the booksel- 
ling season in the London auction 
rooms, the London Times gives the fol- 
lowing interesting details concerning 
the origin and growth of the auction 
system of selling books: 
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Last year, ten libraries alone pro- 
duced an aggregate of 12,441 lots, yield- 
ing £85,008, or more than £6 15s. per lot. 
The custom of selling books by auction 
in England dates as far back as the 
seventeenth century. According to Dib- 
din, the bibliographer (1776-1847), the 
first sale took place in 1676, when Coop- 
er, the bookseller, issued his catalogue 
to make sale of books by way of auc- 
tion, or who will give most for them; 
with the following preface:—‘‘Reader, 
it has not been usual here in England 
but it having been practised in other 
countries, to the great advantage of 
both buyers and sellers, it was there- 
fore conceived (for the encouragement 
of learning) to publish the sale of those 
books in this manner of way.” The 
honor of introducing the custom ap- 
pears to belong to an English Noncon- 
formist minister in Holland named 
Joseph Hill, as a letter (now preserved 
in the British Museum) addressed to 
him on June 25, 1697, by David Milling- 
ton, the leading bookseller of his time, 
expressly thanks him for the “great 
service done to learning and learned 
men in your first advising and setting 
on foot the admirable and universally 
approved way of selling of libraries 
by auction amongst us.” The first li- 
brary to be sold was that of Dr. Laza- 
rus Seaman, who had been Master of 
Peterhouse and Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University. His books, to 
the number of between five and six 
thousand, realized about £700. The re- 
sult was considered satisfactory. By 
1678 the number of auction sales dur- 
ing the year had increased to six. It 
is interesting to note that among the 
lots then sold were the second and 
third folios of Shakespeare, which 
wefe knocked down for 16s. and £1 8s. 
6d. respectively. Last year two good 
copies of these folios produced respec- 
tively £136 and £385. In 1€78 also the 
1598 Chaucer was bought for 4s. 64., 
while three Caxtons, “The Book of the 
Knight of the Tower,” “Boethius de 
Consolatione,” and “sop’s Fables,” 
went for a paltry 7s. 10d. By that time 
the book auction had become so firmly 
established that nearly sixty sales took 
place within the next five years. 
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THE CHILD’S CALL. 


He calls with quick, insistent cry, 
He calls at work or play, 

And I must put my business by, 
And all my books away. 


He summons me from household cares 


Back to his sunny room, 
And up the stairs and up the stairs 
In happy haste I come, 


Sweeter than lark and mavis dear, 
And nightingales in May, 

The little voice so shrill and clear 
That I must yet obey. 


While up the stairs and to the door 
My heart runs on in glee, 

I hear a voice I knew of yore 
That never calls for me. 


Ever through shadow-time and sun 
I hear a baby call, 

That is not you, my precious one, 
That is not you at all. 


Afar, where heavenly waters flow 
*Mid Paradisal calms, 

All on a sward where lilies blow 
The shepherd counts his lambs. 


Afar, beyond the wintry cold 
Upon the heavenly hill, 

A little lamb a few weeks old 
Bleats for his mother still. 


O mother’s love and mother’s joy! 
But while I come in haste, 

I hear another lovely boy 
Cry from the lonely past. 


And while I kiss your curls aside 
And hold you to my breast, 
I kiss the little boy that died, 
That will not let me rest. ° 
Katharine Tynan, 





CANTICLE. 


When all the sky is pure 
My soul takes flight, 
Serene and sure, 
Upward—till at the height 
She weighs her wings, 
And sings. 


But when the heaven fs black, 
And west-winds sigh, 


Beat back, beat back, 
She has no strength to try 
The drifting rain 
Again. 


So cheaply baffled! see! 
The field is bare— 
Behold a tree— 
Is’t not enough? Sit there, 
Thou foolish thing, 


And sing. 
T. BE. Brown, 


THE ENGINEER. 


*Midst maxims’ click and rattle, 
Quick-firers’ crack and scream, 
Dazed with the lust of battle, 
Half blind with smoke and steam, 
Men face the flying shrapnel, 
And dare the bursting shell, 
When every gun’s a shambles, 
And all the deck a hell! 


But pent and caged, unknowing 
Which way the fight incline, 

I keep my engines going 
Beneath the water-line. 

No praise or blame to spur me 
In this my hour of trial, 

I stand and grip the lever, 
I stand and watch the dial. 


I know no battle-passion 
To set my blood aglow, 
I work in sober fashion, 
But if we fail, I know 
That boiled, or flayed, or stifled, 
Or mashed amongst the gear, 
I die, a “mere non-combatant,” 
An unknown Engineer. 
J. H. K. Adkin. 
The Spectator. 


THE PEACEFUL HEART. 


Some hearts are haunts of peace, 
And some are haunts of strife; 
In some all wars must cease, 
In some all wars are rife. 


Oh, grant a heart to me 
Where holy peace may dwell; 
And let my heart not be 
War’s fearful citadel. 
Ella Fuller Maitland. 








